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THE LAST ABBOT 
OF READING 


By 


JOHN E. PAUL 


founded in the English hey-day of Cluniac monasticism by 

Henry I in 1121, was Hugh Cooke or Faringdon. He was 
ordained deacon in the abbey’s chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in September 1510 and a priest in the following March, 
being described on both occasions not as Hugh Cooke, but as 
Hugh Faringdon,! a surname which probably indicates the place 
of his birth (Faringdon in Berkshire); he seems to have gone 
by the name of Cooke later in life. Hugh Faringdon had been 
a priest-monk for only some nine years when he was made 
abbot of Reading in September 1520,? having already served as 
sub-chamberlain of the abbey. His appointment to such a promi- 
nent post at a comparatively early age would seem to suggest his 
possession of some exceptional qualities, for the abbey was the 
fifth richest in the kingdom, ranking immediately below the 
important Benedictine house of St. Albans. Abbot Hugh thus 
became one of the great prelates of England, a mitred abbot and 
a spiritual peer. 

Henry VIII was pleased with the appointment, for soon after- 
wards, during the King’s stay at Reading Abbey, Richard Pace, 
the King’s secretary and the humanist friend of Thomas More, 
writes to the Cardinal of York on 30 September 1520: “The King 
is contented with the new abbot made by your grace, and all we 
courtiers have cause to praise him for his kind and loving cheer.”’3 
The Abbot later became a royal chaplain, and there seems no 

* Audley Reg: Salisbury, ff. 5, 16. 

2 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, 3 (1), 927, 1052. (Letters and Papers are 
hereafter cited as L.P.) 


3 L.P. 3 (1), 1003: italics mine. This seems to be the only evidence that the 
selection was due to Wolsey. 
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reason to dispute the statement of an anonymous writer of 1539, 
whose assertions in most other respects appear to be valueless, 
that the King was especially well-disposed towards him,' for 
there is evidence which supports it. In 1532, for instance, Hen 
made him a New Year’s gift of the considerable sum of £20 “‘in 
a white leather purse,” an exceptional rather than a conventional 
gift,? whilst it was a special mark of favour that at the funeral of 
Queen Jane Seymour in 1537, the Abbot celebrated Mass on 
4 November, the most honourable of the requiem days, and 
solemnly sang the Dirige.3 

Although there is no record that Abbot Hugh ever took the 
Oath of Supremacy in 1534, he must, presumably, have done so, 
for otherwise he would have shared the fate of those who refused. 
That he was on the conservative side in religion is undoubted. 
He was, for instance, a protagonist of orthodoxy in 1528 with 
Wolsey, Tunstall and Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, against the 
Lutheranism of his own Prior, John Shirbourne; whilst in his 
contest ten years later with his own strongly-Protestant diocesan, 
Nicholas Shaxton, the early associate of Cranmer and Latimer, 
who sought to introduce into Reading Abbey as a scripture 
reader, a married, apostate Austin Canon, he displayed notable 
adroitness, tenacity and patience, gaining Thomas Cromwell to 
his side and defeating Shaxton’s ill-natured machinations.4 In his 
fight against heresy, the Abbot had the support of his friend, John 
Holyman, a member of his community, who eventually became 
Bishop of Bristol in Queen Mary’s reign. He was a learned man 
and an able preacher; and Abbot Hugh wrote to the University 
of Oxford some time in 1530, asking the university to allow 
Holyman, in order to fulfil the preaching requirements for the 
doctorate in divinity, to preach at St. Paul’s Cross instead of in 
Oxford, because of the prevalence of Lutheranism in London.5 
In 1537 John Holyman was described by a religious antagonist 
as “a privy fautor to the Bishop of Rome” and “marvellous 
familiar with the Abbot.’’ 

We do not hear of any event which could be regarded as 
dangerously disturbing to the Abbot until the autumn of 1538. 
All that year religious houses had been falling constantly; and 


t L.P. 14 (2), 613. 2 L.P. 5, 686. 
3 Coates, C., Reading (1809), p. 245. 4 L.P. 14 (2), 4004; L.P. 13 (1), 147. 
5 MS. Bod. 282, f. ror. 6 L.P. 12 (1), 182. 
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in September Dr. John London, one of the more unpleasant of 
the King’s commissioners, whom Matthew Parker called “that 
stout and filthy prebendary,” but whose character has in some 
respects been assailed by his religious opponents rather unjustly, 
was very busy in Reading. On 14 September he wrote to Crom- 
well that he had taken the surrender of the Grey Friars in the 
town.? He mentioned that he intended to go to Caversham, 
which was a mile or so from Reading, “where there is a great 
pilgrimage and . . . I shall put away all those ‘recknyngs’ and 
send the Image to London to your Lordship’s place with all 
things pertaining to the same.” The reference here is to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Caversham, famous from medieval days. But 
London had also been keeping Abbot Hugh in mind, and in the 
same letter he says that “My Lord [the Abbot] here doubteth my 
being here very sore.” He had not, however, seen the Abbot 
since coming to Reading, nor had he been at the Abbot’s house, 
“except yesterday [13 September] to hear Mass.” When London 
had last passed through the town he had “communed with him 
of his house and he said, as they all do, he was at the King’s 
command, but loth be they to come to any free surrender.” 

Three days later Dr. London has more to say. He writes from 
Reading to Sir Richard Rich, Chancellor of the Court of Augmen- 
tations, mentioning that his servant will be with Sir Richard that 
week, bringing the Grey Friars’ deed of surrender and the relics 
of Caversham, “and shall also bring you a token in parchment under 
the convent seal from the Abbot and convent.’’3 In view of the specific 
purpose for which London went to Reading it seems clear that 
this “token” was to be one of surrender of the abbey. It is a vital 
piece of evidence which seems, curiously enough, to have escaped 
the notice of all historians, except that of Charles Coates + 
however, in his History of Reading,4 assigns it to September 1539 
and supplies a conjectural, inaccurate gloss. 

London goes on to assert that Abbot Hugh desired “only your 
[Rich’s] favour and no other thing; and I know so much that 
my Lord [Cromwell] shall find him as conformable a man as 
any in this realm, as more at large I will tell you at the beginning 


t Knowles, M. D., Religious Orders in England, III, p. 354. 2? L.P. 13 (2), 346. 

3 Wright, T., Suppression of the Monasteries (Camden Society 26, 1843), 
pp. 224, 225, and L.P. 13 (2), 368. Italics mine. 

4 Edition 1809, p. 261. 
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of the term.” This is London’s unsupported, rather optimistic, 
and in view of what was to happen, perhaps disingenuous 
explanation: it is certainly in marked contrast to what he had 
written to Cromwell a few days previously. 

What, therefore, seems to emerge is that the Abbot had been 
sounded about the surrender of his abbey. It seems reasonable to 
assume that London used blandishment and persuasiveness rather 
than bluster and bullying, feeling his way carefully, for there is 
no evidence that the Abbot had become estranged from the King 
and he was, after all, an important prelate. The material advan- 
tages of surrendering must have been obvious, and the King’s 
visitor doubtless lost no opportunity of stating them in attractive 
terms. The fact, for instance, that Abbot Hugh had earned and 
apparently retained royal esteem would probably have enabled 
him to obtain in due course a bishopric or a deanery, for the 
leading posts in the new cathedrals were almost entirely filled 
by ex-abbots or ex-priors.! At least he could have expected a 
large pension, something, in the currency of the period, of the 
order of {100-200 a year with a fair house and some acres, 
servants, a big load of wood for warmth in winter, and perhaps 
a “mark of swans.”? All surrenders of religious houses, however, 
were made not only to the King as such but also specifically to 
him as Supreme Head of the Church of England, and this, mani- 
festly, with the precise nature of the religious convictions which, 
as we shall see, the Abbot now firmly held and expressed, he 
could not conscientiously do. Thus, Abbot Hugh, long before 
his maintenance of the Pope’s Supremacy came to light, had been 
given a clear opportunity to save his life and to live in con- 
siderable comfort for the remainder of his days. He refused. 
Whether he was ever sounded again, we do not know, but if he 
was he could only, in the event, have made a similar refusal. He 
could at almost any time afterwards have changed his mind, 
however, and an offer of surrender would have been accepted. 
Dr. London went away without his “token.” The Abbot was to 
forfeit his life. 

The King’s Commissioner was still in Reading on 18 Septem- 
ber, for on that date he writes to Cromwell about some of his 
further activities.3 He has now “sent up” the Grey Friars’ sur- 





t Knowles, op. cit., p. 415. 2 For examples, see L.P. 14 (2). 
3 Wright, op. cit., pp. 225, 226. 
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render with their plate, “such as it was.” He has also forwarded 
the relics belonging to the shrine of Caversham and, with true 
iconoclastic zeal, has “defaced the interior of the chapel,” an 
interior which, embellished with pilgrims’ gifts over the cen- 
turies, was no doubt of surpassing beauty. London says that he 
required of “my Lord Abbot” the relics of his abbey and these 
“the showed unto me with good will.” He has taken an inventory 
of them, and has locked them behind the Abbey’s high altar. 
The key is in his keeping and the relics “be always at your 
Lordship’s commandment.” There were certainly a good many. 
London gives details of twenty-two, including the hand of St. 
Anastasius, of which more will be heard, and “there be,” he 
says, ‘‘a multitude of small bones, laces, stones, and ermys, which 
would occupy four sheets of paper to make particularly an 
inventory thereof.” 

No further measures with the object of suppressing the abbey 
were taken for a year and the exact reason for the respite is 
unknown. It should perhaps be mentioned here that Abbot Hugh, 
like many other monastic heads, made periodical gifts of money 
to the King’s Chief Minister. Bribery was the order of the day 
and Cromwell was as egregiously corrupt in this respect as his 
predecessor, Wolsey. No doubt the abbots, when dissolution 
was very much in the air, hoped, for excellent reasons, to 
postpone the evil day. The last gift of the Abbot of Reading was 
apparently one of {/50 in March 1539.! 

The events which led to the Abbot’s arrest seem to have been 
set in train by Sir William Penizon, a local “worthy,” who had 
been employed in various ways by the Government. On 
15 August 1539, he wrote? a particularly obsequious letter to 
Cromwell, enclosing some personal gifts and informing him 
of certain happenings at the abbey. Penizon is writing very much 
with possible benefits in mind and, indeed, there was a prospect 
of some pleasant pickings from the abbey lands. But the really 
important matter is what he discloses about the Abbot. “And 
where,” he says, “I moved your Lordship not long agone of the 
dissolution of Reading Abbey,” the Abbot is now “preparing 
and looking for the same, selleth sheep, corn with woods and 
other things, whereof he may make money, whereby the less 


t L.P. 14 (2), 782. 2 Ibid. 49. 
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advantage is like to arise, especially to the King’s Majesty, and 
partly to the fermor [farmer].” 

From another source, a register of Reading Abbey, we seem 
to have some confirmation of what the Abbot was expecting. 
Three days earlier than the date of Penizon’s letter, viz. on 
12 August 1539, he had concluded, with his community’s assent, 
a covenant with Leonard Coxe, the schoolmaster of Reading 
School, for whose appointment he had been responsible. In this 
covenant Abbot Hugh had stipulated, among other matters, the 
teaching of “the Catholic religion piously and in an orthodox 
manner.” The operative word here is “orthodox.”! The Abbot 
was apparently anticipating dissolution and also, possibly, events 
dangerous to himself, but before these should take place he seems 
resolved on making this educational agreement with that impor- 
tant stipulation. It is, in the event, one of his last significant 
abbatial acts—an item fittingly complementary with the trend 
of the charges to be made against him at his trial and one which 
emphasises the consistency of his religious views. Whether 
Leonard Coxe,? who may at this time have been concealing 
unorthodox notions, would carry out the Abbot’s precise wishes 
was another matter. What is important is that, with his care and 
responsibility for the religious interests of the youth of Reading, 
Abbot Hugh’s conscience was, towards the end of things, at 
least at rest. 

There is soon an acceleration of events. On 6 September 1539, 
Richard Layton, another of the King’s Commissioners, writes 
to his master, Cromwell, saying that he will be at Reading on 
the night of 7 September and from thence “repair to your Lord- 
ship with speed.’’3 It seems quite clear that Layton went down 
specifically to suppress the abbey, for on 21 September Penizon 
writes to Cromwell that on 12 September “according [to] the 
King’s commandment and yours I received possession of Mr. 
Pollard and other commissioners of the Abbey of Reading and 
all the demesnes which the late Abbot had in his hands at his 
late going away.’4 He most “lowly and heartily” thanks the 
King’s Highness and Cromwell, who has been “mine especial 
helper and furtherer therein.” And then begins contention over 
the spoils. 


t Chartularium Radingense, ff. 32, 32v. Translated. Italics mine. 
2 D.N.B. Art. Cox [for Coxe]. 3 L.P. 14 (2), 133. 4 L.P. 202. 
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Penizon is apparently anxious and alarmed because Thomas 
Vachell, who was Deputy for Cromwell in the High Stewardship 
of Reading, a local magistrate, and previously and subsequently 
M.P. for the town, is intending “to labour unto your Lordship 
for part of the said demesnes.”’! These included a wood called 
the “Kentwodde” and “the fishery of a certain water.’ His Lord- 
ship, hopes Penizon, will not doubt how necessary wood and 
fish are “to one that intendeth to keep an house, and especially 
in such a place where many strangers doth resort.” He desires 
Cromwell to be good to him in that behalf and hopes that Vachell 
may not “interrupt me in such things most necessary, as he hath 
reported he will do.””? The sequel is interesting, for Penizon does 
not seem to have obtained much of the abbey property, but in 
1540 the King granted him for forty years the tolls and profits 
of two fairs which had formerly been received by the Abbot.3 
Thomas Vachell, the man in a “key” position, received a large 
share of the abbey lands.4 We shall meet Vachell once or twice 
again. 

rn Hugh, after his “‘late going away,” seems to have been 

imprisoned in the Tower like his brother-abbot, Richard Whiting 
of Glastonbury, for much later (and probably some time in 
November), Cromwell writes his well-known “Remembrance” 
about sending the Abbot down to Reading for trial.5 But long 
before this, on 19 September, the Abbot and his abbey are 
regarded locally as belonging to an irrevocable past. We learn, 
for instance, that on 19 September, soon after the suppression, 
the burgesses of Reading were assembled in the Gild Hall under 
Thomas Mirth, the Mayor, for the purpose of nominating three 
persons for the coming mayoralty.® It had been the custom to 
present three persons to the Abbot, who chose one of them as 
Mayor; but now, according to the King’s precept, the burgesses 
themselves are to elect their Mayor and, with the assent of the 
High Steward, Richard Justice is selected. He was presented in 
the Great Hall of the “late monastery”’ to Thomas Vachell, who 
duly administered the oath.7 

We do not know the precise grounds on which the Abbey was 
suppressed and the Abbot sent to the Tower, but evidence of 


t L.P. 202. 2 Ibid. 3 Victoria County History wre 3 3, PP. 354, 355. 
4 Ibid. 5 Cotton MSS., Titus B.L., f. 441. 6 V.C.H. 2, p. 71. 
7 Ibid. 
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treason under the Treason Act of 1534 must have been obtained. 
Abbot Hugh had not surrendered his abbey and it was therefore 
necessary to find such evidence, in order that he might be 
attainted and the Crown put in definitive possession of the 
abbey’s property. Cromwell’s agents were adepts in the business 
and their proceedings followed a familiar pattern. They seem to 
have found incriminating particulars locally and from these 
were assembled the charges on which the Abbot was brought 
to trial. 

Until recently, the final accusations against Abbot Hugh were 
unknown, as the indictment on which he was tried was supposed 
to have been lost. This had given rise, down the centuries, to 
various conjectures, more especially to a theory of political con- 
spiracy. Even at the time, however, the French Ambassador, 
Marillac, whose source of information could usually be expected 
to be unimpugnable, was uncertain, for he said he could not 
obtain reliable particulars of what the Abbots of Glastonbury 
and Reading had been charged with, unless it was “les reliques”’ 
of the late Marquis of Exeter. In other words, there was a dis- 
position to regard both abbots as having been implicated in the 
conspiracy of the Poles and Exeters.! (It should perhaps be men- 
tioned here that dissolution proceedings against the Abbot of 
Glastonbury, similar to those against Abbot Hugh, were being 
taken at the same time, and their cases are linked together till the 
end.) Fortunately, a complete solution of the problem, so far as 
the Abbot of Reading is concerned, is now possible through the 
recent discovery of some valuable documents, which include the 
actual indictment of the Abbot and the indictments of his two 
associates, together with a report of their trial. It will be seen 
that these indictments contain no indication of political con- 
spiracy. Unfortunately, no similar evidence has come to light 
about Richard Whiting. 

The two persons inculpated with the Abbot were John Eynon 
(or Enon), a priest of St. Giles, Reading, and John Rugge (or 
Rudge), a former Prebendary of Chichester, who was living in 
retirement in the Abbey. Not much is known about John Eynon, 


* Correspondance de M. M. De Castillon et De Marillac, ed. Kaulek (Paris, 1885), 
Pp. 145. 

2 P.R.O. KB 9/548, ff. 1-9. Transcripts of the documents discovered by the 
present writer and some notes are published in the May 1960 Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research. 
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beyond the fact of his examination with others before the Abbot, 
the Mayor of Reading and others in December 1536, for having 
been concerned in the circulation of a letter or manifesto of 
Robert Aske’s.t This seems to have been an innocent affair enough, 
and no action was taken against Eynon or anyone else. 

More is known about John Rugge. He had certainly been 
residing in the Abbey and seems to have been on familiar terms 
with the Abbot. In his own indictment? he is described as 
“capellanus” (chaplain), and may well have acted as chaplain to 
the Abbot. He was a Wykehamist and most probably a member 
of New College, Oxford, whilst as a Prebendary of Chichester 
he had been of some clerical standing.3 

Rugge was examined on certain interrogatories+ put to him 
in the autumn of 1539, probably while he was in the Tower. His 
replies are not extant, but the surviving questions themselves, 
with their implication of guilt, plainly indicate the orthodoxy 
of his religious faith. 

He was asked about two books which were found among his 
belongings. The first maintained the Papal Supremacy and was 
found in his “coffer” at Chichester; and it seems evident from 
this fact that there had been a search in that cathedral city as well 
as in the abbey. The second book, called Incheridion exce (?““Behold 
the handbook”’), was a work against the Divorce and was found 
upon a board in Rugge’s chamber in the Abbey. Thomas Vachell, 
who conveyed him from Reading to the Tower, had clearly 
given him away, for Rugge was asked why, when his chamber 
was searched, he wished Vachell “‘to lay the said book named 
‘exces’ [sic] out of the place where it lay, so that it might not 
be found there.” 

The remaining questions concerned a relic, the hand of St. 
Anastasius, which John Rugge had kept in his own custody out 
of reach of the King’s visitors—probably because it was regarded 
as one of the most important and best-authenticated of the many 
relics which had been locked up behind the Abbey’s high altar. 
He was required to say “of whom and where he had a supposed 
relic that was found in a cover that stood at his bed’s feet in his 
chamber.” This relic, it was asserted, had a “bill of writing” 


t L.P. 11, 1231. 2 KB 9/548, f. 6. 
3 Sussex Arch. Collns, LXXXVI: art., Whatmore, L. E. 
4 L.P. 14 (2), 256. 
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attached to it, naming it “St. Anastacie’s hand.” Why had he 
kept it, knowing that the King’s Majesty had sent his visitors to 
the Abbey with instructions that “no more such idolite [idolatry] 
should be use [used] there, nor in any other parts of this his realm 
in the deceit of his subjects’?! 

All this made matters look black against the Abbot’s associate; 
and though none of these items appeared in the actual indictment, 
the evidence which had been obtained probably led directly to 
the final charge against him, and confirmed other and more 
damning indications of Papistry. 

It would seem that towards the end of October 1539 definite 
measures against Abbot Hugh and his associates, and also against 
the Abbot of Glastonbury, were decided upon, for some of 
Cromwell’s well-known, undated “Remembrances,” point the 
way to the trials which shortly afterwards took place. Cromwell 
makes a note: “For proceeding against the Abbot of Reading, 
Glastonbury and the other in their counties, viz. Oynon [John 
Eynon] the Grey Friar [Warden of the Grey Friars at Reading] 
and Constantyne.’’2 Another “Remembrance’”’ tells us of the care 
which Cromwell is taking over the indictments: “Item: of the 
sorting of all the evidence to be poven [proven] against all such 
as shall be arraigned. Item: how the King’s learned counsel shall 
be with me all this day for the full conclusion of the indict- 
ments.’3 And, later, the “Remembrance”: “Item: the Abbot of 
Reading to be sent down to be tried and executed at Reading 
with his complices.”4 This “Remembrance” has evoked censure 
by some past historians because it seems to show that a tyrannical 
Chief Minister had prejudged the issue and decided upon execu- 
tion beforehand. The question needs, perhaps, to be seen in the 
context of the times. The Tudor age had no true understanding 
of the right principles of criminal jurisprudence. Such under- 
standing has been the triumphant product only of later centuries, 
with the slow growth among men of reason and order and, 
perhaps more especially, with the diminution of fear under more 
democratic rule. There was thus no probability that, once a 
process of attainder for treason had been launched, jurymen of 
those late Henrician days of despotic rule would have returned 
a verdict of not guilty: a jury then found what was expected of 


t L.P. 14 (2), 256. a L.P. 14 (2), 427. 3 Cotton MSS., Titus B.L, f. 447. 
4 Ibid., f. 441. 
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them, and the inevitable result was execution. Cromwell is stating 
what he is certain will happen. 

Proceedings now rapidly mount to a climax. A general com- 
mission was issued on 27 October 1539, to the Sheriff of Berk- 
shire and others to try cases of treason and other offences.? On 
3 November 1539, a writ to the Sheriff was issued for sum- 
moning a jury for the trial of treasons and other crimes on the 
Thursday after the Feast of St. Martin, that is, on 13 November 
1539,3 and then a special writ to summon jurymen for the trial 
of the Abbot and his companions on the same day.4 

The indictments of Abbot Hugh (alias Hugh Cooke) asserted 
that he had acted as a traitor and had sought to deprive the King 
of his royal styles and titles. Belief in the Papal Supremacy is 
expressed in the strongest terms. He had, on 1 March 1536, at 
Reading, publicly uttered these words: 


The King is not Supreme Head of the Church of England, and I 
trust to see the — bear as great a rule in England as ever he did 
shortly. And I will say Mass once every week for him. 


And, “persevering in his false, malicious and traitorous deeds 
and opinions,” he had, on 25 July 1536, at Bere in the parish 
of Pangbourne (Bere was the Abbot’s Manor house to which 
he often seems to have retired), and on divers other days and in 
divers other places before and after that date, and in other towns 
and places in Berkshire, uttered the following words: “I will say 
that there is a Pope as long as I live.” 

Moreover, a certain shoemaker named William Pastler of 
Reading, “a true and faithful subject of the King,” had, on the 
last day of July 1536, asked Abbot Hugh the following question: 
“What do you think as touching the Bishop of Rome: Whether 
that he shall ever have to do here in this realm of England after 
his old accustomed fashion or no?” 

To which the Abbot replied: “Yea, truly or else I will never 
believe God to be God.” 

The substance of the indictment of John Eynon (or Enon), the 
priest of St. Giles, Reading, also showed plainly that he main- 


* Following Knowles, op. cit., p. 381, n. 3. 

2 KB 9/548, f. 9. 3 Ibid., f. 7. 4 Ibid., f. 2. 

5 KB 9/548, f. 4: original in Latin, except the substance of the indictment, 
which was always in English. 
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tained the Pope’s Supremacy.! The accusation against him said 
that on 20 February 1536 he had publicly uttered these “most 
execrable words”: “The King’s Highness cannot be Supreme 
Head of the Church of England by God’s law.” It was also 
charged against him that he had heard the words uttered by 
Abbot Hugh on 1 March 1536, and also the words: “I will say 
that there is a Pope as long as I live.” He had “favoured, main- 
tained and concealed” the same Hugh in these malicious asser- 
tions and thereby “abetted, helped and comforted him.” 

John Rugge was accused? of having publicly declared on 
1 September 1536, at Reading, that: “The King’s Highness 
cannot be Supreme Head of the Church of England by God’s 
law.” The Abbot was evidently with his friend and associate 
when these words were uttered for, “in the fullness of his under- 
standing,” he asked John Rugge: “What did you for saving of 
your conscience when you were sworn to take the King for 
Supreme Head?” To which the reply was: “I added in my rhind 
to take him for Supreme Head in temporal things but not in 
spiritual things.” 

The trial was held on 13 November 1539 before Sir John 
Baldewyn and other justices,3 with a jury composed of many 
members of the local gentry, most of whom the Abbot must 
have known in more tranquil days and in the plenitude of his 
power and influence. The three victims pleaded not guilty, but 
the jury found them guilty, as they were expected to do. They 
were sentenced to be led by the Sheriff to the King’s Gaol at 
Reading, thence to be drawn separately through the town to 
the place of execution and there hanged on the gallows. Each 
victim, while alive, was then to be cast down to the ground, and, 
still living, to be disembowelled. His body was to be quartered, 
his head struck off and the quarters were to be set where the 
King wished. 

Hall, the contemporary chronicler, appears to be the sole 
authority for the exact date of the Abbot’s execution. He says 
that the Abbot was executed at Reading on 14 November 1539, 
and it seems probable that his fellow-victims were put to death 
with him, though this is not explicitly stated.4 Marillac, the 


- ' KB 9/548, f. 5. 2 KB 9/548, f. 6. 
3 Report of trial, KB/9/548, f. 1. 
4 Hall, E., Chronicle (ed. Whibley, C., 1904), 2, p. 294. 
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French Ambassador, wrote to Francis I on 30 November 1539, 
that the Abbot had recently been executed “before the gate of 
his abbey.”* An endorsement in the margin of the report of the 
trial makes it clear that the executions were duly carried out.? 

So died the last Abbot of the great royal abbey of Reading 
and his two associates. Of all the “greater” abbots of the day, 
Abbot Hugh is one of the few whose personality is clearly 
revealed to us by the evidence which we have about many of 
of his activities and about the essential quality of his religious 
faith in his latter days. Mitred abbot and spiritual lord, friend 
and chaplain of the King, considerable local personage, he 
retained an undoubted conservatism in religion. It is true the 
records show that he had voted in the Lords for anti-Papal 
legislation, but he probably regarded his attendance and acts 
there as compulsory and perfunctory, which made no difference 
to the foreseen result, and he may also have considered that a 
suitable occasion did not arise on which to make a stand for the 
religious views which he held. The opportunity came when he 
was faced with the individual, crucial test of surrendering his 
abbey to the Supreme Head. 

Abbot Hugh was fortunate in the support which he received 
from two such defenders of the Papacy as John Eynon, the priest, 
and John Rugge, the retired prebendary, and there was also his 
confidant, the monk, John Holyman, that “privy fautor to the 
Pope.” It is incontestable that it was for the Papal Supremacy 
that the Abbot and his friends gave their lives; and the evidence 
which we now have about the drama of the last days, coldly 
legalistic and rigid in phrase as it is, proclaims to us, nevertheless, 
the peerless and redeeming quality of the final act. In te Domine 
speravi.3 


* Correspondance, ed. Kaulek, ibid. 2 KB 9/548, f. 1. 
3 On Abbot Hugh Faringdon’s heraldic scroll (Ashmole, Antiquities of Berk- 
shire, Ldn., 1719). 











ANVIL-DING AND 
TONGUE THAT TOLD 


II. The Sermons and Devotional Writings of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 
By 
W. H. GARDNER 


given thirty-two sermons, all written and most of them 

delivered between 1879 and 1881. The “Spiritual Writings” 
in Part II consist of a series of discursive but deeply pondered 
and self-revealing commentaries on The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. Closely related to these are the “Isolated Discourses 
and Private Notes’’ of Part III, since both collections derive, as 
Fr. Devlin says, from Hopkins’s “personal reliving of the Chris- 
tian and Catholic revelation in the light of the Exercises.” The 
contents, background and implications of each section are amply 
discussed in critical introductions by the editor, the text is further 
illuminated by nearly fifty pages of Notes, and the two longer 
Appendices deal with and st the influence exerted upon 
the poet by the writings of Marie Lataste and Duns Scotus, 

In his Introduction to the sermons Fr. Devlin says that after 
his ordination in 1877 Hopkins was wounded three times in his 
expectations of a full and useful life—first as a scholar, secondly 
as a preacher, and thirdly as a writer. If “writer” is meant to 
dachode “poet” (and I suspect the contrary) the categories are 
correct, but I question their order, and also the assumption that 
because Hopkins hoped to be always active and useful he had 
no real desire, not even a repressed desire, to achieve some 
success as an artist, be it poet, painter or composer of music. The 
question is not merely academic, for if it were once firmly 


* The Sermons and Devotional Writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by 
Christopher Devlin, S.J. (Oxford University Press, 1959). 
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established that after 1877 he never expected to gain any recog- 
nition as a poet, a certain type of critic would very soon bring 
forward a priori reasons to prove that after all he was only an 
amateur, etc., or even only a dabbler: such a denigrator would 
soon surpass even Mr. G. M. Young, who once declared that 
the root of Hopkins’s prosodic error “lay in an ignorance of the 
subject so profound that it was not aware that there was anything 
to know’’—a statement which deserves to rank with Thomas 
Rymer’s indictment of Othello. As I have argued elsewhere, it 
is doubtful whether Hopkins’s desire to succeed as a poet can 
safely be relegated to third place among his later hopes and 
expectations. His early ambition to be both painter and poet, 
supported as it was by natural talent, a prize-winning poem and 
family example (his father wrote verse, two of his brothers were 
training to be artists), could not have been snuffed out so easily, 
even by a will so strong and dedicated as his. Like all natural 
poets, he knew that great poetry was omnis monumentum aere 
perennius; he felt the awe and instress of 


non omnis moriar multaque pars mei 
vitabit Libitinam 


even after he had Christianised the multa pars. His admiration for 
Milton sprang partly from the same high spirit to which fame 
is the spur—‘a spur,” he once told Dixon, “very hard to find 
a substitute for or to do without.”! In later years he referred so 
often to the dangers of fame that we can be sure that he himself, 
or a part of him, had been eager to incur all the risks. Besides, 
while in 1877 he was writing his best joyous lyrics in the first 
flush of the “‘new rhythm” and the “charm and instress of Wales,” 
he betrayed no real anxiety about becoming an academic scholar 
or a popular preacher; though the wish was there, his sustained 
interest in the poetry of Bridges, Dixon, Patmore, and “one 
Hopkins” would hardly conduce to its fulfilment. The Wreck of 
the Deutschland and The Loss of the Eurydice, both rejected by 
THE MonrtH, were an immense expense of spirit in a waste of 
disappointment: in the light of the Letters, and knowing his 
worth as we now do, we cannot think otherwise. 

Intellectually rigorous, curious, ingenious, he was perhaps too 
much of the sensitive aesthete to give himself wholly and con- 

t The Correspondence of G. M. H. and R. W. Dixon, O.U.P., 1955, p. 6. 
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fidently in the pulpit, especially in view of the somewhat dubious 
reactions provoked by some of his early sermons. In a “Domini- 
can,” or practice sermon, given at St. Beuno’s in 1877" he gave 
rein so boldly to a dramatic, geographical and linguistic fantasy 
on the feeding of the five thousand that before he had finished, 
his co-religionist audience “laughed at it prodigiously, I saw 
some of them roll on their chairs with laughter. This made me 
lose my thread, so that I. . . mixed things up.” The fact is that 
Hopkins had a very rich vein of whimsy,? and was always remem- 
bered in his Society as a humorist and eccentric genius. Moreover, 
as he said in 1882, he dearly loved “calling a spade a spade”; 
but when on his first assignment at Farm Street this entailed, one 
Sunday, his calling Mother Church a milch cow and the cow’s 
udders the Seven Sacraments, his fashionable congregation gasped 
in horror. His first Sunday address at Liverpool was, as Fr. Devlin 
justly says, “an exquisite bit of work, sweet and easy to under- 
stand,” and the same could be said of many of his sermons. It is 
therefore amusing (and touching) to read that Hopkins was “in 
a manner suspended” a month later for using the word “sweet- 
heart” as follows: 


God heeds all things at once. He takes more interest in a merchant’s 
business than the merchant, in a vessel’s steering than the pilot, in 
a lover’s sweetheart than the lover, in a sick man’s pain than the 
sufferer, in our salvation than we ourselves. 


But we are relieved on learning that when Hopkins took his 
next sermon to his superior to be scanned for indiscretions Fr. 
Clare pooh-poohed the idea. Hopkins’s sensitivity, anxiety, and 

humour are brought out in two comments inserted in his 
book of Liverpool sermons: 


. . . The sermon was made out of an old one in this book and was 
on our Lord’s fondness for praising and rewarding people. I thought 
people must be quite touched by this consideration and that I even 
saw some wiping their tears, but when the same thing happened 
next week I perceived that it was hot and that it was sweat they 


were wiping away (p. 81). 


. . . After this sermon one of my penitents told me, with great 


t Page 225. 
2 Cf. the comic drawings in Journals and Papers, Plates 4 and 5. 
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simplicity, that I was not to be named in the same week with 
Fr. Clare. “Well,” I said, “and I will not be named. But did you 
hear it all?’ He said he did, only that he was sleeping for parts 
of it (p. 83). 


These are not the last words about Hopkins as a preacher, but 
they tell us much about his hopes and prospects of achieving 
success in that direction. 

There can be no doubt that he had set his heart on writing a 
great theological treatise, as the long Commentary in Part II of 
this volume testifies; but he never got as far as to bring the latter 
to a shapely publishable form. Unless valuable manuscripts have 
been lost or mislaid, which is just possible, there is no real evidence 
that either his projected work on Sacrifice or his revolutionary 
treatise on Greek metres made much progress; yet he has left no 
poignant lament on their behalf comparable, I think, to the 
deeply felt words he wrote to Canon Dixon to commiserate the 
latter's lack of recognition as a poet. Having said that Christ 
Himself was “doomed to succeed by failure,” he adds: 


However much he understood all this he found it an intolerable 
grief to submit to it. He left the example: it is very strengthening, 
but except in that sense it is not consoling. 


As Dixon was an Anglican clergyman, and Hopkins knew him- 
self to be the better poet, we can agree with Fr. Devlin when he 
says that Hopkins was unconsciously speaking for himself. In 
plain words, he knew the pangs of frustration, as Fr. Devlin, too, 
frankly admits. Although it was “professional” and becoming 
in him to want to “do something” as a preacher, scholar and 
theologian, the wish was basically posterior and secondary to 
his hope of fulfilling himself in his poetry: to the saintly multa pars 
in him the wish was not a “substitute,” since it came from his 
“elective will’; but in the stress of his “affective will” or natural 
inclination it must often have seemed like one. No strong 
poetic impulses like his could ever have been wholly satisfied by a 
deflection into some other form of expression which could not 
absorb their intense and fiery potential. Admirable as he was as 
a letter-writer, critic, and “exegetist”; tender, eloquent, con- 
soling and terrifying as he could be as a preacher, what he really 
needed to say was something not to be publicly heard, but 
privately overheard, as in a good poem. 
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Nevertheless, he strove with complete integrity to make his 
sermons worthy of his gifts and vocation, and not without suc- 
cess. Fearing that he was doomed, like his poetry, to “err on the 
side of oddness,” he cultivated what was for him a restrained 
and flowing or delicately “balanced” style—often so plain and 
conventional that we seem to be a long way from the man who, 
“with an anvil-ding and fire in him,” forged his will on the staid 
language of the Victorians and on the tired prosody of the 
poetasters to produce the Deutschland and the Windhover. In “Cure 
of the Sick of the Palsy” we find his conscientious thought and 
balanced style at their academic best, though the set rhythm and 
the touch of ellipsis near the end of the following passage might 
have accounted for an “exposition of sleep,” like that which 
came upon his impenitent Liverpudlian “penitent”: 


Now the crowd might go to our Lord as to a show out of curiosity, 
which is no virtuous motive; or for their soul’s good, as to a 
prophet, which is a virtuous motive; or as to a physician, for their 
body’s good, which is betwixt and between. As to a show, for he 
worked miracles, which are more worth witnessing than any 
conjuring. The one is sleight of hand, the other is the finger of 
God (p. 27). 


That “finger of God” (cf. the Deutschland, st. i) is one of the many 
echoes from the poems. 

Intellectually, his sermons are well above the average of pulpit 
exposition and exhortation. Where could we find a better sum- 
ming up of Christ’s earthly mission than the passage on p. 27 
beginning: “Christ then could not be satisfied that men should 
come to him as to one who could shew them a sight of miracles” ? 
Yet the tendency of his subtle mind to drop into involution 
demanded the closest concentration from the listener, as in this 
sentence: 


Or they might come to him as to a prophet; but then there are 
false prophets and no more could he be satisfied that they should 
come to him with the same disposition as and with no better proof 
that he came from God than if it were an impostor in God’s name 
that they went to. 


Fr. Devlin rightly points to the following as a specimen of a more 
precise and immediate style; it is also “an example of Hopkins’s 
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attention to the exact words of the Gospel in order to illuminate 
what might otherwise be a difficult passage”: 


Then he leads them to the faith of God. Whether is easier? he asks. 
Mark this: he does not say / which is easier to do? But the question 
is / which is easier to say? Which costs the speaker most? For / thy 
sins are forgiven thee / any impostor can say that. Who will know? 
. . . But to say to a cripple / Arise and walk / and what he said be 
done: so in the power of God he could say the less hard / Thy sins 
be forgiven thee / and what he said be done there too (p. 28). 


Hopkins’s punctuation, immaculate in his poems, is not always 
satisfactory in his prose. Following Greek perhaps, he was stingy 
with commas, and the cursive mind of the reader often “jumps” 
the points which are not there. The oblique stroke used above 
(and once very effectively in the Poems—No. 50) might have been 
copied from the then unpublished notebooks of Coleridge, which 
his Oxford friend, E. H. Coleridge, could have shown him. 

The Sermons are full of noble eloquence, and the desired effect 
is often achieved by a logical accumulation of vivid detail, as in 
the indictment of drunkenness on p. 42: 


. . their eyes swim, they hiccup in their talk, they gabble and 
blur their words, they stagger and fall and deal themselves dis- 
honourable wounds, their faces grow blotched and _ bloated, 
scorpions are in their minds, they see devils and frightful sights. . . . 
... It corrupts the child yet unborn, it gives convulsions to the poor 
sucking child. It is ugly in man, but in woman it is hideous. And 
the world is laid waste with it. 


To off-set this, no preacher who ever lived could have touched 
more delicately on the beauty and virtue of Christ: 


No stories or parables are like Christ’s, so bright, so pithy, so 
touching; no proverbs or sayings are such jewellery: they stand off 
from other men’s thoughts like stars," like lilies in the sun; nowhere 
in literature is there anything to match the Sermon on the Mount: 
if there is let men bring it forward (p. 37). 


The picture of Hopkins as preacher would be incomplete and 
misleading without reference to and quotation from two addresses 
he gave on a Mission in Cumberland in 1882: they are on Hell 


t With these words, cf. Poems, No. 72: 
Manshape, that shone 
Sheer off, disseveral, a star, ... 
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and Death. The ‘Revival without hysteria” had the effect, 
Hopkins says, “of bringing me out ak making me speak very 
plainly and strongly”; Fr. Devlin calls it “blasting vigour and 
dramatic showmanship.” As these scarifying meditations are the 
background to the experience and thought crystallised in the 
later “terrible sonnets,’ we come across many echoes of these 


poems: 


They have no bodies there, flame is the body that they wear. You 
have seen a glassblower breathe on a flame; at once it darts out 


into a jet taper as a lance-head and as “page too.' The breath of 
God’s anger first kindled the fire of hell (p. 242). 


Fourth point—taste as with taste of tongue all that is bitter there, the 
tears ceaselessly and fruitlessly flowing; the grief over their hopeless 
loss; the worm of conscience, which is the mind gnawing and 
oie on its own most miserable self. It is still the same story: 
they, their sins are the bitterness, tasted sweet once, now taste most 
bitter; no worm but themselves gnaws them and gnaws no one 
but themselves (p. 243). 


Perhaps if he had not said that he could never have sung this: 


I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 
Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me; 
Bones built in me, flesh filled, blood brimmed the curse. 


Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours. I see 
The lost are like this, and their scourge to be 
As I am mine, their sweating selves; but worse. (Poems, 69.) 


Hopkins’s eschatological sermons do not as a rule toll with the 
sombre resonances, cadences and overtones of Donne’s, but here 


his words stab and ring: 


We shall die in these bodies. I see you living before me, with the 
mind’s eye, brethren, I see your corpses: those same bodies that sit 
there behoce me are rows of corpses that will be. And I that speak to 
you hear and see me, you see me breathe and move: this 
reathing body is my corpse and I am living in my tomb. This is 
t Cf. The fine delight that fathers thought; the strong 
Spur, live and lancing like the blowpipe flame, . . . 
(Poems, 75.) 
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one thing certain of your place of death; you are there now, you 
sit within your corpses; look no farther: there where you are you 


will die (p. 245). 


When we set beside this the words which roused such mirth at 
St. Beuno’s in 1877, five years earlier, we shall see how far the 
preacher had come. The theme was the feeding of the five 
thousand: 


The twelve apostles, the many disciples went forth; they stemmed 
their way through the throng; they gave the word, You here, you 
there; fifty in this company, a hundred in that; not one man more, 
not one man less; down I tell you, the master has spoken. The 
crowd forestalled the command, in joyous fear down they fell: 
they broke into plots and lots, they parted into platoons and com- 
anies;* the fifty-one sent off their fifty-first man, they dared not 
ine him; the forty-nine beckoned him, he must come (p. 231). 


At the asterisk his reading was stopped by the laughter, and no 
wonder: yet I believe that only a fantast who was capable of 
unbridling his tongue to that extent at least, could have made 
that tongue tell with the more splendid extravagance of: 


They fought with God’s cold 
And they could not and fell to the deck 
(Crushed them) or water (and drowned them) or rolled 

With the sea-romp over the wreck. 

Night roared, with the heart-break hearing a heart-broke rabble, 

The women’s wailing, the crying of child without check— 

Till a lioness arose breasting the babble, 
A prophetess towered in the tumult, a virginal tongue tolled. 
(Poems, 28, st. 17.) 


Only the mind that can expend itself in an intense realisation 
of life, and can feel intensely ie instress of being, can realise also 
and utter in live words the terrifying inscapes of death. The 
Parmenidean mystery of that which is and that which is not became 
fused in Hopkins’s thought with the Christian mysteries of the 
Incarnation, Crucifixion, and Resurrection, so that his necro- 
phobia and necrophilia merged in a ubiquitous and indestructible 
éorw—God, “for Being draws-home to Being.” Hence the 
theological and moral exposition in his commentary on the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius (Part II) is constantly shifting 
into abstruse metaphysical speculation, which sometimes seems 
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to be taking us far from the practical purposes of the Ignatian 
text. Few commentators would have begun so boldly, namely 
by proving that man must have been created by a higher Power 
(therefore God exists), and basing his proof on a subtle verbal 
analysis of his own self-consciousness and selfhood. Yet how 
characteristic it all is, and what a light it throws on the author 
of the Poems! The following is pure Hopkins reinforced by the 
Scotist principle of individuation :? 
Nothing else in nature comes near this unspeakable stress of pitch, 
distinctiveness, and selving, this self-being of my own. Nothing 
explains it or resembles it, except so far as this, that other men to 
themselves have the same feeling. But this only multiplies the 
henomena to be explained so me as the cases are like and do 
resemble. But to me there is no resemblance: searching nature I 
taste self but at one tankard, that of my own being (p. 123). 


It has not been sufficiently stressed that this preoccupation with 
the individual, the self, was a Romantic trait stemming from 
Hazlitt and Keats. The aim of art, as Professor W. J. Bate says,? 
was to concentrate on the particular, to capture the unique 
character, the “fluid, almost intangible nature or ‘identity’ of its 
object . . . to use Gerard Manley Hopkins’s term—the ‘inscape’ 
of the object,” .. . “the highest and most challenging object 
being human character itself.” Yet no writer had taken this 
“Gntense and vital capturing” of inscape as far as Hopkins did. 
With the above passage we may compare “As hinafahen catch 
fire, dragonflies ; flame”’: 


Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 
Deals out that being indoors each one dwells; 
Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and spells; 
Crying Whdt I dé is me: for that I came. (Poems, 57.) 


Henry Purcell, too, is an elaboration of: “Now to be determined 
is a perfection, either self-bestowed or bestowed from without” 
(p. 124). Hopkins is making a personal, subjective statement when 
he says, in the rubric, that Purcell “‘uttered in notes the very 
make and species of man as created both in him and in all men 
generally” (why only Purcell?); but his main concept is universal 
—the idea that the particular pitch of “species” which constitutes 


* The Scotist influence is dealt with in my G. M. H., Vol. I, pp. 21-31. 
2 Prefaces to Criticism (1959), p. 105. 
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the individual self has been instressed (“forged”) first from without 
and then from within: 


Not mood in him nor meaning, proud fire or sacred fear, 

Or love or pity or all that sweet notes not his might nursle: 

It is the forgéd feature finds me; it is the rehearsal 

Of own, of abrupt sélf there so thrusts on, so throngs the ear. 
(Poems, 45.) 


In the Commentary we read: 


Nothing finite then can either begin to exist or eternally have 
existed of itself, because nothing can in the order of time or even 
of nature act before it exists or exercise function and determination 
before it has a nature to “function” and determine, to selve and 
instress, with; how much less then when the very determination 
is what the determiner itself is to be and the selving what itself shall 
be like! (p. 125). 


In The Handsome Heart we have the subtle image of a moral 
goodness which is at once innate (instinctive), self-determined 
and self-functioning: 


What the heart is! which like carriers let fy— 

Doff darkness, homing nature knows the rest— 

To its own fine function, wild and self-instressed, 
Falls light as ten years long taught how to and why. 


(That is, as easily as if the heart had been guided ten years of 
moral instruction.) 

Like George Herbert, whom he loved, Hopkins mounts up 
to God on stepping stones of the simplest everyday things: 


And this is above all true of that inmost self of mine which has 
been said to be and to be felt to be, to taste, more distinctive than 
the taste of clove or alum, the smell of walnutleaf or hart’shorn, 
more distinctive, more selved, than all things else and needing in 
proportion a more exquisite, determining, self-making, power 


(p. 125). 


That argument may not satisfy the logical positivist or scientific 
evolutionist, but unless he is spiritually dead it ought to affect 
him. Though the mind may be closeted with Professor Ayer or 
Sir Julian Huxley, the heart (like Pascal’s, that had its own 
reasons) can still return to Herbert’s Vanity or the above little 
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prose-poem by Hopkins with the instinctive confidence of a 
homing pigeon:.and the mind, too, for that matter. 

In the Commentary Hopkins dwells on the contrast between 
the “great sacrifice” of Christ and the self-admiring megalo- 
mania of Lucifer (“the instressing of his own inscape’’). This 
leads to a careful examination of the “affective” and the “elective” 
will. Following Scotus, he distinguishes sharply between the 
“affective” (natura, desire) and the “elective” (arbitrium, choice), 
and Fr. Devlin puts forward the convincing suggestion that 
Hopkins was influenced in thought and action by the stern 
Victorian preference for “duty” at the expense of “inclination.” 
In that he would be departing from the spirit of Scotus and 
Suarez, who both held that the “affective” will and the “elective” 
will should be reconciled and united, not opposed to each other. 
The spirit of Scotus is represented by Hopkins’s line: 


My own heart let me more have pity on (Poems, 71), 


but Hopkins himself, “‘in his off-balance period,” failed to see 
that the beauty he loved and desired to capture was the creation 
of God to lead men’s hearts towards the Good and True; “‘the 
love of beauty is the initial impulse towards the love of God.” 
(Fancy Hopkins, of all people, being reproved for forgetting all 
this!) Hence, adds the editor, Hopkins behaved towards his poetic 
gift as a Victorian husband might to a wife of whom he had 
cause to be ashamed: “His muse was a high-born lady, a chaste 
matron, dedicate to God, but he treated her in public as a slut; 
and her children as an unwanted and vaguely sinful burden.” 
And all this was due to his exaggerated distinction between the 
“affective” and the “elective” will. 

Now there is an important truth behind Fr. Devlin’s forcibly 
stated submission, but I think he seriously overstates the poet’s 
deprecatory attitude towards his own poems; the words “slut” 
and “sinful burden” show that the critic has been betrayed by 
an attractive-repulsive image. He admits that Hopkins loved the 
children of his muse; and if he tended to treat them “in public” 
as he honestly thought a good Jesuit should treat them, the reason 
should be sought in the traditional attitude of his Society towards 
poetry since the days of the Poeticae Institutiones of Jacobus 
Pontanus (d. 1628), who laid down that poetry is justified only 
t Page 119. 
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in so far as it promotes virtue; that all passion and self must be 
suppressed; and that poetry is allowed at all only as a concession 
to the fallen condition of human nature, which is not strong 
enough to endure the nakedness and severity of eternal truth. 
Although this harsh attitude had certainly been relaxed in Eng- 
land by the year 1876, Hopkins was certainly under the impres- 
sion that the prevailing attitude in the Society tended to discourage 
its members from writing any but strictly moral, doctrinal and 
devotional verse. He probably did link this domestic attitude 
with the Victorian stress on duty at the expense of inclination, 
and this might have induced him to rhyme “duty” with “beauty” 
in two poems (Nos. 41, |. 78, and 118, st. 4). But although for 
him the Good (what pleases us) is not necessarily the Right (what 
is morally good), he was loath to divorce Beauty from Truth. 
He did admit that Beauty could be a dangerous snare, but his 
essential, unshaken attitude to beauty in nature and in art (includ- 
ing his own poems) was, except perhaps in short periods of 
“desolation” or mental illness, fundamentally sound, heroic, and 
Christian, and he summed it up perfectly in To what serves Mortal 
Beauty ?—the gist of which I have paraphrased thus: 


Then let beauty alone. Not altogether, as I have said. Beauty is 
justly desirable, but it is only a part of the total Good. Wish for the 
all-embracing higher beauty, God’s grace; for that brings an insight 
which will show you how mortal beauty, undiminished in its 
essence, falls into its proper place in the scheme of things. 


What do then? how meet beauty? Merely meet it; own 
Home at heart, heaven’s sweet gift; then leave, let that alone. 
Yea, wish that though, wish all, God’s better beauty, grace. 


Part III of this volume is valuable to lovers and students of the 
Poems chiefly by reason of the poignant confessions to be found 
in the private spiritual notes made by Hopkins during his retreats 
at Beaumont and Tullabeg in 1883 and 1889 respectively. Pages 
261 and 262, especially, read like the poet’s own commentaries 
on the “terrible sonnets” of 1885 and after: 


Jan. 1.... Iam now 44. I do not waver in my allegiance, I never 


t Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 319. Quoted by Dr. D. A. Downes in his G. M. H.: 
a Study of His Ignatian Spirit, where he also says that in this poem Hopkins is 
expressing ‘‘a key Ignatian idea.” 
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have since my conversion to the Church. The question is how I 
advance the side I am on. 


. . . What is my wretched life? Five wasted years almost have 
passed in Ireland. I am ashamed of the little I have done, of my 
waste of time, although my helplessness and weakness could scarcely 
do otherwise. . . . All my undertakings miscarry. I am like a straining 
eunuch. I wish then for death: yet if I died now I should die 
imperfect, no master of myself, and that is the worst failure of all. 
O my God, look down on me.? 


Jan. 2— . . . nothing to enter but loathing of my life and a barren 
submission to God’s will. The body cannot rest when it is in pain 
nor the mind be at peace as long as something bitter distills in it and 
it aches.? . . . There is a happiness, hope, the anticipation of happi- 
ness hereafter: it is better an happiness, but it is not happiness 
now.? It is as if one were dazzled by a spark or star in the dark, 
seeing it but not seeing by it: we want a light shed on our way and 
a happiness spread over our life. 


It is pitiful, because at that time Hopkins could not know that 
he was destined, like Christ Himself, to “succeed by failure.” 
Yet even in these desolate notes the mortal sin of despair is 
obviated by the breaking in of hope,? self-abasement, the resolve 
to amend :3 


Then I went out and said the Te Deum and yet I thought what was 
needed was not praise of God but amendment of life. 


t Cf. Poems, 74: 
Why do sinners’ ways prosper? and why must 
Disappointment all I endeavour end? 


birds build—but not I build; no, but strain 
Time’s eunuch, and not breed one work that wakes. 
Mine, O thou lord of life, send my roots rain. 
2 Poems, 64: 
Not, Pll not, carrion comfort, Despair, not feast on thee; 
Not untwist—slack they may be—these last strands of man 
In me or, most weary, cry I can no more. I can; 
Can something, hope, wish day come, not choose not to be. 
Also 46: 


O surely, reaving Peace, my Lord should leave in lieu 
Some good! And so he does leave Patience exquisite, 
That plumes to Peace thereafter. 
3 Cf. Poems, 64: 
Why? That my chaff might fly; my grain lie, sheer and clear. 
Nay in all that toil, that coil, since (seems) I kissed the rod,... 
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In one note he says: “I am not willing enough for the piece 
of work assigned to me, the only work I am given to do, though 
I could do others if they were given. This is my work at Stephen’s 
Green” —that is, his work as Professor of Classics at University 
College, Dublin. As the incumbent of a similar post I find it 
hard to understand why Hopkins made such a fuss about teaching 
and examining, even if many of his students were far below the 
Oxford standard. And even after allowances have been made for 
his natural English dislike of the Irish nationalist movement (“I 
wear- / y of idle a being but by where wars are rife’’), supported 
as this movement was by many of the Catholic clergy, Fr. Devlin 
is perhaps justified, as a fellow-Jesuit, in criticising him for his 

artial failure to give that full and willing obedience to which 
* was bound by a sacred oath. Few will presume to judge 
Hopkins, even privately, without first reading the whole story 
and, above all, paying careful attention to the complaints he sets 
down on p. 262. To me his life seems one of the greatest and 
most inspiring in the whole range of our thirteen hundred years 
of distinguished writers—that of a man of exceptional integrity, 
compact of strength and weakness, battling with sin and self, 
ill-health and failure, yet at the same time demonstrating the 
richness of selfhood and inscape, and the behoveliness of sin and 
pain as the grindstones and oilstones upon which the sword of 
the spirit is sharpened and polished, His best moment of truth 
and saintliness is that with which Fr. Devlin concludes on p. 121. 
Having quoted Hopkins’s words to Dixon: 


Now if you value what I write, as I do myself, much more does 
our Lord. And if he chooses to avail himself of what I leave at his 
disposal he can do so with a felicity and a success which I could 
never command. 


Fr. Devlin then asks: “As things have turned out, who dare say 
he was not right?” A purely rhetorical question—and a masterly 
understatement. 





GREGORY OF NYSSA 


By 
JEAN DANIELOU 


spirituality has now been established,! the part he played in 

the history of monasticism is only just being brought to light. 
In order to clarify Gregory’s role in the development of 
monasticism certain preliminary problems concerning the 
chronology of his life and the authenticity of some of his works 
have to be resolved. But the researches involved are, it must 
be admitted, still insufficiently advanced. Definite progress has, 
however, been made by Werner Jaeger’s discovery of the 
authentic text of the De Instituto Christiano and by his demon- 
stration that this work is Gregory’s.? Together with what was 
previously known, this evidence now makes it possible to form 
some estimate of Gregory’s writings on monasticism. 

Gregory first appears in the history of monasticism with his 
treatise De Virginitate; this is also the first of his works which we 
possess. It is important to define the circumstances under which 
it was written as far as we can ascertain them. Jaeger has fixed 
the date of this work as 371. Gregory does in fact here use the 
term episcopus of his brother Basil (249, 4).3 Basil did not 
become bishop of Caesarea until 370, and Gregory’s reference 
to his brother implies that he was himself not yet a bishop. He 
was made a bishop in 372. What was his position in 371? 

The problem of Gregory’s personal situation with regard to 
monastic life is made considerably more difficult by this pre- 
liminary question. In 357 Basil abandoned his profession as a 
rhetorician and withdrew to the solitude of Annesi. According 
to a letter he wrote to Gregory Nazianzen he seems to have tried 


I: THE IMPORTANCE of St. Gregory of Nyssa in the history of 


1 Cf. Jean Daniélou, Platonisme et Théologie mystique. Essai sur la doctrine 
spirituelle de Saint Grégoire de Nysse, 2nd edition, Paris, 1952. 

2 Two Rediscovered Works of Ancient Christian Literature, Leiden, 1954. 

3 References are given to page and line of the editions of the De Virginitate 
by J. P. Cavarnos and the De Instituto Christiano by Werner Jaeger in Gregorii 
Nysseni Opera, ed. Werner Jaeger, Vol. viii, pars. 1, Leiden, 1952. 
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to take Gregory with him. But he did not succeed. Gregory 


married and became a rhetorician. 

Meanwhile Basil had become the reformer of Cappadocian 
monasticism. From 359 to 361 he wrote the Moralia. He visited 
the Cappadocian communities and the replies to the questions 
he was asked constitute the Little Asceticon.t Ordained priest in 
364, made bishop of Caesarea in 370, he continued to be occupied 
with monastic organisation. At first he was a disciple of 
Eustathius of Sebaste, but he became more and more indepen- 
dent, rejecting the excessive asceticism of Eustathius and at the 
same time opposing his theology of the Holy Spirit. 

It is at this point that he turned to his brother Gregory to ask 
him to write the manifesto of monasticism he desired. This was 
the treatise De Virginitate. Gregory’s prologue exactly explains 
the relationship of his work to Basil’s rules. He is writing a 
proclamation. It is therefore not necessary to dwell in detail on 
the rules or treat individual questions. But it is clear that his 
work presupposes the rules, that is, evidently, the Moralia and 
the Little Asceticon. This is a valuable testimony to the existence 
of these works unnoticed by Dom Jean Gribomont. 

At the end of the de Virginitate Gregory returns to the question, 

“The particular prescriptions concerning the practice to be fol- 
lowed by him who chooses to live in this philosophy, the rules 
he should follow, the exercises he should adopt, the moderation 
to be kept in ascetical matters, the way of filling the time and 
everything concerning the purpose of this life, each one can 
study these things in detail: there are written documents which 
teach them.” Jaeger remarks that this certainly refers to the 
Moralia of Basil, but there is no reason to exclude the Little 
Asceticon. And the word “documents” does not therefore refer 
exclusively to Scriptural texts, as Dom Jean Gribomont believed 
when discussing the use of the word in Basil. 

Therefore, ‘and this point is of great interest for us, Gregory 
wishes to complement the writings of Basil as they existed at 
this date. But the text contains more than this. Gregory declares 
explicitly that he himself does not practise the ideal which he 
praises, “Blessed are those to whom the choice of the better is 
still possible and who are not excluded from it by having 


* Cf. Jean Gribomont, Histoire du texte des Ascétiques de Saint Basile, Louvain, 
1953. 
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previously adopted an ordinary state of life, as in our own case, 
we who are separated as by a gulf from the glory of virginity.” 

From these different pieces of evidence we can gauge the 
circumstances in which the work was written. Gregory is married. 
But he has been slowly won over to the reforming work of his 
brother. This work has met with obstacles. Primitive Cappa- 
docian monasticism, that of Eustathius of Sebaste, contained 
excesses and abuses which gave rise to the well-founded criticism 
of pagans and even, one supposes, of certain Christians. The 
echo of these criticisms is to be found some years later in the 
Dion of Synesios.! Basil is trying to establish a more balanced 
form of monasticism, capable of appealing to the élite. Looking 
for someone able to present it to the cultivated world of the 
time he naturally enough thinks of the brilliant rhetorician, his 
brother. In this way Gregory becomes engaged in the service of 
the monastic ideal without himself being a monk. 

The contents of the work confirm its importance in the history 
of monasticism. Its composition is in fact somewhat disjointed. 
But if it is evident that Gregory used different sources, it is this 
fact which enables us precisely to discern his own originality. 
The first part derives from the traditional treatises on virginity 
and contains in particular an account of the inconveniences 
caused by marriage which recalls the homilies on virginity of 
Eusebius of Emesa.2 The Virgin Mary, Elias, John the Baptist, 
Mary the sister of Moses are proposed as models.3 Then come 
chapters on virginity and purity as a condition of the vision of 
God which certainly derive from Plotinus and are a new con- 
tribution. After this Gregory develops the idea dear to Basil 
that the simultaneous possession of different virtues is necessary, 
and there are two very fine chapters on spiritual marriage in the 
tradition of the Symposium of Methodius of Olympus. 

The last chapters are the most important for the historical 
significance of the work. Chapters twenty-one and twenty-two 
criticise the excesses of certain forms of asceticism and José Janini 
Cuesta has established that they are directed immediately against 
the treatise on virginity of Basil of Ancyra. Basil of Ancyra 
belongs to the same generation and the same theological back- 


t Cf. K. Treu, Synesios von Kyrene, Ein Kommentar zu seinem Dion, pp. 63-6. 
2 Cf. D. Amand, La virginité chez Eusébe d’Emése (Revue d’ Histoire ecclésiastique, 


50, 1955, Pp. 790-6). 
3 Cf. St. Athanasius, Sur la virginité (Muséon, 42, 1929, pp. 243-9). 
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ground as Eustathius of Sebaste; both were founders of Cappa- 
docian monasticism. 

In the preceding generation Eusebius of Emesa had represented 
the same background, and the existence of a whole tradition, 
deriving from Syrian monasticism, is therefore apparent. Basil 
encountered this tradition and at first accepted it though finally 
he abandoned it. His break with Eustathius of Sebaste began 
about 372 and Gregory of Nyssa’s treatise is an expression of 
the rupture. 

In the last chapters Gregory expounds the necessity of a sure 
guide in the monastic life, comparing it to those remedies which 
can become poisons if the doctor’s prescriptions are not followed. 
He then describes the various aberrations which can befall those 
who wish to guide themselves by their own lights. There are 
those who refuse to work and “‘make of idleness a way of life’; 
there are the illuminated who mistake their imaginations for 
revelations instead of following the “doctrine of the Gospels” ; 
there are those who “confuse virtue with a solitary and savage 
life and who know nothing of patience and humility.” 

These are not merely the extreme ascetical tendencies of the 
disciples of Eustathius alone. The relationship of our text to the 
remarks of Epiphanius and Theodoretus show that the tradition 
described is that of Messalianism,! whose followers rejected all 
work and even all activity in favour of devotion to prayer alone. 
They conducted themselves according to the revelations received 
in prayer. This tradition is known to have been condemned by 
the synod of Side about 384 and to have been fought by 
Amphilochius of Iconium and Letoios of Melitene in Asia Minor. 
Gregory’s text shows that as early as 371 it constituted a danger 
in Cappadocia, and it was partly in opposition to it that Basil 
defined the main components of his own ideal: manual labour, 
recourse to the Gospel teaching alone, communal life. 

After becoming bishop of Nyssa in 372 Gregory, according 
to Basil, more or less successfully assisted his brother in the 
struggle against Arianism. When Basil died in 379 Gregory tells 
us that he inherited his work. He strove to continue and to 
complete it in the spheres of theological controversy and eccle- 
siastical affairs. But until about 390 we find in his works only 


* Cf. Jean Dani¢lou, Grégoire de Nysse et le Messalianisme (Recherches des 
sciences religieuses, 48, 1960, pp. 119-34). 
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isolated allusions to monasticism. In 381 he wrote, for instance, 
to three nuns whom he had met in Palestine. In the same year 
he published, at the request of the monk Olympios, the life of 
his sister Macrina, including a description of the female com- 
munity she founded. The homilies on the Canticle of about 388 
contain two brief allusions to the life of the monks. 

But at the end of this period there is a change and in Basil’s 
monastic work Gregory begins to play a part analogous to that 
which he had already assumed in his brother’s other work. He 
contributed certain finishing touches which had been lacking. 
How can one explain Gregory’s lengthy delay in assuming this 
role? Possibly his episcopal activity had completely occupied 
him until this time. He had, in particular, been frequently obliged 
to live at Constantinople where he was retained by the con- 
fidence of Theodosius. When Theodosius established himself at 
Milan in 386 it was Ambrose who took over the part hitherto 
played by Gregory. Gregory himself was therefore freed. 

But there is certainly another reason. We must not forget that 
Gregory was married. It is not certain that he separated from his 
wife on accession to the bishopric, and we know that in Cappa- 
docia at this time bishops could be married, as was bishop 
Gregory, father of Gregory Nazianzen. Also we know from a 
letter of Gregory Nazianzen that Gregory of Nyssa’s wife, 
Theosebia, had just died. This letter, addressed to Gregory of 
Nyssa, must have been written about 386. In view of the 
nostalgia for the monastic life to which the De Virginitate bore 
witness we may wonder whether, having become a widower, 
Gregory might not have given himself more completely to the 
monastic ideal. At any rate the monastic period is the last in his 
life. He remained, of course, a bishop, but henceforward he 
dedicated himself much more completely to the monasticism 
whose ideal he could now share. 

A first expression of his activity with the Cappadocian monks 
is to be found in the Vita Moysis. This work is addressed to a 
certain Caesarius, whom some manuscripts mention in the title 
where he is called a monk. In his preface Gregory alludes to the 
obedience of his correspondent, apparently referring to one of 
the specific features of Basil’s monasticism. Gregory speaks of 


t Cf. Jean Daniélou, Le mariage de Grégoire de Nysse et la chronologie de sa vie 
(Revue des études arméniennes, 2, 1956, pp. 71-3). 
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himself as “established in the place of a father over so many 
souls,” and appears in this way to refer to the spiritual direction 
of Basil’s monasteries which he now assumed.! The treatise is 
designed as an introduction to the life of perfection, an expression 
which Gregory had used to designate monastic rules in the 
De Virginitate. The success of the Vita Moysis in monastic circles 
is attested by the discovery of extracts from it found on papyri 
in Egypt. 

In the Vita Moysis Gregory speaks explicitly of monastic life. 
He sees in the bordered coverings of goats’ hair on the Taber- 
nacle a symbol of “‘the austere life of continence which is the 
Church’s finest adornment” and of “the virginal-life which 
mortifies (literally * presses lightly on’) the life of those who 
practise it.” The variant reading here seems preferable on account 
of its relationship to the bordered coverings, although the 
authentic text of St. Paul, referring to the athletes’ combat, has 
“mortifies” (1 Cor. ix, 27)? and Gregory certainly had this text 
of St. Paul in mind.3 It should be noted, too, that in his homilies 
on the Canticle, Gregory similarly presented the monastic life 
as constituting a privileged part of the Church.4 

But these partial indications are not all. The Vita Moysis 
belongs to monastic literature by its very purpose, which is to 
present an Old Testament saint as model of the monastic life. 
This idea comes from Basil. Basil wrote to Gregory Nazianzen, 

“He who strives to perfect himself in all the parts of virtue 
should turn his eyes to the life of the saints as to statues which 
move and act.” But Gregory writes in the Vita Moysis, “Is not 
the reason for which the life of these holy souls has been written 
in detail to direct in the way of good, by the example of the just 
of ancient times, the life of their successors?”” The saints referred 
to by Basil were Joseph, Job, David and Moses; Gregory speaks 
of Abraham and Sara. 

There are, in addition, sketches of such lives in Gregory’s work 
before the Vita Moysis. In the De Virginitate, for example, Elias is 
shown to be a model for those who live in the desert and for vir- 
ginity. Theseventh homily onthe Canticle takes up thesame theme: 


This is in the body of the work itself where Moses is shown to be the figure 
of spiritual guides. 

2 Literally this means “to strike under the eye.’ St. Paul uses the word 
metaphorically in the sense of “mortify.” 

3 Ho. Cant. 2; P. G. xliv, 1213A. 4 P. G. xliv, 1104D. 
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Elias, who led the monastic life for a long time in the mountain 
of Galaad, was the founder of the life of continence. And all those 
who model their lives on the example of this prophet become the 
ornament of the Church, practising virtue together according to 
the form which at present determines monastic life." 


The end of this passage makes a clear allusion to Basil’s reform. 
The same theme recurs a little further on in the fifteenth homily. 
Still more precise sketches for the life of Moses are to be found 
in the commentaries on the Psalms, Gregory’s first exegetical 
work, probably written in 379 and 3803 and in the homilies 
on the Canticle.4 

In this way the Vita Moysis appears as the achievement of 
a project which had long been latent in Gregory’s mind. It 
corresponds also to the idea expounded in the De Virginitate, that 
along with written teaching living examples are necessary. These 
living examples are the spiritual masters under whom the candi- 
date for monastic life should seek instruction. But Gregory does 
not separate them from the exemplars offered by the Old 
Testament saints, and this recourse to Scripture is a feature of 
Basil’s background. It is also worth remarking that when Gregory 
praises Basil he compares him to Elias5 or to Moses.® The Vita 
Moysis, in so far as it is an attempt to find an archetype of the 
life of perfection in the Old Testament, appears therefore as an 
expression of Basil’s monasticism. 

It is not only by its literary genre, but still more by its contents 
that the Vita Moysis is epoch-making in the history of Cappa- 
docian monasticism. Basil had already laid the foundations. He 
had organised the disparate tendencies and composed the charter 
of monastic life. But his was primarily a work of organisation. 
In 390, ten years after Basil’s death, Gregory is confronted by 
a well-organised monasticism, but one which lacks a spiritual 
doctrine. Gregory is himself a person of great spiritual gifts and 
is therefore quite prepared for the task before him. In the Vita 
Moysis he gives Cappadocian monasticism a mystical theology. 
Just as he had completed the theological and exegetical work of 
his brother, he now completes Basil’s work in the sphere of the 
monastic life. 

If Gregory belonged to the history of monasticism only by the 


t P. G. xliv, 924A. 2 P. G. xliv, 1104A-1105C. 3 Ibid., 456D-457C. 
4 Ibid., 1025B-D. 5 P: G. xlvi, 796D-806A. 6 789B; 809A. 
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De Virginitate and the Vita Moysis, his contribution would certainly 
not have been negligible, but it would have remained secondary. 
A recent discovery allows us to give him a much more important 
place. This is the De Instituto Christiano, a treatise formerly known 
only in a series of extracts. Werner Jaeger was the first to find 
and edit the complete text. The hesitations shown by several 
critics on the subject of its authenticity have thereby been over- 
come, so that one need no longer be afraid to draw on it for 
studies of Gregory. It is certainly a treatise of Gregory’s and, for 
our subject, one of the most important, since it is nothing less 
than a little compendium on the cenobitic life. 

Gregory begins by explaining that he is writing this treatise 
to satisfy the desires of those who “‘practise in common the form 
of apostolic life.” This is a clear allusion to the cenobitic life as 
organised by Basil. The monks had asked Gregory to give them 

“not only orally, but in writing, a treatise to serve as a ge 
in their way of life, so that they could refer to it at need.” 
seems therefore that this treatise is the echo of teaching at frst 
given orally and that the monks had asked Gregory to edit it. 
Gregory expounds the leading principles of his spiritual doctrine 
such as it is to be found in his earlier works. He bases it on texts 
of Scripture which serve both as a justification and an explanation 
and, briefly, he undertakes to draw up for the monks a small 
compendium of his spirituality. 

Gregory himself announces in his introduction the plan he will 
follow. He will first deal with the end of monastic life and of the 
means of attaining this end. Then he will show why it is fitting 
that those who follow this life should live in common. Finally 
he exposes “how the superiors should direct the monasteries” 
and “what practices should be assumed by those who aim at the 
perfection of virtue and desire to dispose themselves to receive 
spiritual gifts.”” The work does in fact consist of clearly distin- 
guished parts with well-marked divisions. 

In the first part Gregory begins by laying down the end of 
monastic life. Its principle is faith and baptism. But the spiritual 





“man must achieve adult status, and this is attained through the 


effects of grace and liberty together. God aims in this way to 
cleanse the soul of its impurities in order to render it capable of 
seeing the intelligible and ineffable light. The soul must free itself 
from shame to acquire spiritual liberty. In this way the soul 
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becomes the spouse of Christ by virginity, and it must become 
like Christ. Gregory insists above all on humility, supporting his 
doctrine with long quotations from St. Paul. He emphasises that 
the soul should never be satisfied with any progress that has been 
achieved, but should always proceed further according to the 
principle enunciated in Phil. iii. 13, which recurs constantly 
throughout Gregory’s works. 

Gregory now starts the second part, concerned with common 
life. He emphasises first the necessity of renouncing one’s own 
will by means of “obedience to him whose mission it is to direct 
the community of the brethren to the harbour of the divine 
will.” Nothing except clothing should be considered as belong- 
ing to individuals, and each should dedicate himself to the service 
of the community according to the prescriptions of obedience, 
considering himself in the service of all. This is particularly true 
of superiors on whose role Gregory specially insists. Their con- 
duct with regard to their subjects should be that of tutors to 
whom parents have entrusted their children and “who undertake 
their education with a mixture of punishments, counsels and 
praise.” 

These pages on common life are remarkable. They summarise 
the whole substance of Basil’s reform. The last part is no less 
striking and it consists of Gregory’s personal contribution. He is 
dealing with the practices which lead to perfection. Gregory puts 
the emphasis essentially on prayer, which he makes the summit 
of the scale of virtues. He describes in a concrete manner its 
effects in the soul, “He who applies himself to prayer, having 
taken the Spirit for guide and support, burns with the love of 
the Lord and is enkindled with desire, not finding satiety in 
prayer but being always enflamed with the desire of the Good.” 
Prayer gives spiritual joy. It is the Kingdom of God. By it the 
Spirit dwells in the soul. The remainder of the brethren should 
allow anyone attracted to prayer to devote himself to it, and they 
themselves will benefit from it. Superiors should consider the 
souls of prayer as the flower of their monastery and should support 
them in every possible way. 

The whole of Gregory’s mystical experience, as it had been 
expressed in the homilies on the Canticle and the Vita Moysis, 
bears fruit here, but he prescinds from the structure of symbols 
which had enveloped it ‘in these works. He retains only what is 
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essential. It has been suggested that in this part of the work 
Gregory was influenced by Messalianism. But we have seen that 
Gregory fought against such a tendency as early as 371. What 
is true is that he appears here as the defender of contemplation, 
perhaps against those who, reacting excessively against Mes- 
salianism, had come to mistrust him. 

The influence of this treatise of Gregory’s was considerable, as 
we are now beginning to discover. As we have already mentioned, 
an epitome, which we possess, was made from it. There is also 
a Great Letter in the name of Macarius which derives directly 
from this treatise and is a paraphrase of it. This text seems to 
belong to the early fifth century and emanates from the monastic 
background whose charter is constituted by the De Instituto 
Christiano. A whole group of homilies which are also attributed 
to Macarius, but which are certainly not by the same author as 
the Great Letter, also testify to Gregory’s influence, and par- 
ticularly to that of the De Instituto Christiano. Dom Alphonsus 
Kemmer has also established the influence of the De Instituto 
Christiano on Cassian.! And recently Dom Adalbert de Vogiié, in a 
still unpublished thesis, has shown that certain differences between 
the Regula Magistri and the Rule of St. Benedict concerning the 
importance attached by Benedict to common life and obedience 
derive doubtless from the influence of our treatise. 

When St. Gregory of Nyssa is compared to his brother Basil 
it is often emphasised, and not without reason, that whereas Basil 
was above all a man of action and an organiser, Gregory was a 
thinker and a mystic. But this contrast is true only if it is not 
interpreted in too absolute a fashion. Basil, it is generally agreed, 
was also a theologian and had great spiritual gifts. But it is true, 
too, that Gregory of Nyssa played a part in the history of the 
Church, although this fact is less widely recognised. In a com- 
mentary of the Oxford Society of Church History I have shown 
how from 381 to 386 he played an important role with 
Theodosius at the court in Constantinople. This part ceased when, 
in 387, Theodosius established his court at Milan. From this time 
it was Ambrose who took over Gregory’s role. But another 
form of action now awaited Gregory, the task of completing 
Basil’s work in the organisation of Cappadocian monasticism. 
This is what we have tried to show in the course of these pages. 


t Gregorius Nyssenus estne inter fontes Jo. Cassiani numerandus? (Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica, 21, 1955, pp. 454-S)- 








THE FOREST RIDGE 


By 
ELIZABETH BELLOC 


It averages four hundred feet or more in height, with a steep 

northern face, and continues roughly east to west for over 
nine miles, with a string of charming villages, from Mont 
Valérien to St. Germain-en-Laye, in part dominating the silver 
loops of the Seine as it begins to wind its way down into Nor- 
mandy. Above the Paris suburb of Suresne stands the eastern- 
most bluff, Mont Valérien, which, according to legend, was a 
centre of Druid worship and a scene of human sacrifice in pre- 
historic times. Certain places, like human characters, seem to have 
a recurring destiny, and in our time the Germans chose the fort 
on Mont Valérien for the ruthless shooting of over four thousand 
hostages. 

Two miles west of the fort, at the foot of the tree-hung north- 
ward-facing slope, near the village of Rueil, is the formal seven- 
teenth-century chateau of Malmaison, with its unlucky name, 
said to have been built on the site of a medieval leper hospital. 
There, Napoleon and Josephine managed to enjoy several years 
of happy married life. Josephine lived on there, broken-hearted 
after the divorce, to die there in 1814. An ultra-feminine charac- 
ter, she was a lover of flowers and grew thousands of roses in the 
gardens; and also evolved a celebrated carnation, still called a 
“‘malmaison.” 

After a particularly giddy loop to the north, the river returns 
to the foot of the wooded slope west of Malmaison, near 
Bougival. Over three hundred feet above Bougival, up the steep 
slope, is the ancient village of La Celle St. Cloud, founded in the 
sixth century for the Merovingian prince, St. Clodoald, who led 
a dedicated life in his hermitage there. Evidently, no one was ever 
expected to be able to pronounce his name; still less, later on, 
to spell it. The woods press close around this village, but, alas, 
not close enough to prevent the over-building which now over- 


Jitsreres west of Paris is a thickly-wooded ridge of land. 
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takes any countryside lying too near a great modern city. But 
the village still smells of the forest, and the view stretches as far 
as the hills of Normandy. Its small, perfect chateau, was built by 
Louis XV for Madame de Pompadour; and the nursery garden 
still flourishing in the village was established in the eighteenth 
century to supply the royal chateaux with shrubs and flowers. 
The whole district is laden with history and haunted by the 
ghosts of the Monarchy. Near the wrought-iron gates of the 
chateau is the little inn, the Tourne-Bride, where a horseman 
coming along the royal pavé from Versailles, three miles away, 
could turn his bridle towards the steep lane leading down into 
the valley westward, and up the opposite slope to the hamlet of 
St. Michel. 

Beyond St. Michel, the forest tries to begin in earnest, with 
dense copses of chestnuts and sycamores and lovely groups of 
silver birches. The crest of this westward hill is dominated by the 
splendid aqueduct of Louis XIV, its high round arches, standing 
up above the crowding trees, a much-loved landmark. It is no 
longer in use, but has been spared for its noble proportions and 
its perfect seventeenth-century brickwork. It was built to bring 
the Seine waters to the fountains of Marly and Versailles; and 
down the hill at Port-Marly on the river bank, you can still see 
(and hear) the king’s “Machine de Marly,” loud with the voice 
of many waters. Reconstructed under the Second Empire and 
helped by three modern artesian wells, it still threshes the water 
with its huge wheels and drives it up the three-hundred-and-fifty- 
foot hill in two thick iron pipes to reservoirs in the woods, which 
now supply only the famous fountains of Versailles. On the plan 
of Louis XIV, who made beautiful everything he touched, the 
line of the pipes is marked by a double row of magnificent 
chestnut trees. 

It was through the hamlet of St. Michel that the still childless 
Marie Antoinette came driving in her coach nearly two hundred 
years ago, and saw a little peasant boy, a toddler under two-years 
old, playing outside a cottage door. She stopped the coach and 
hak to have the child brought to her. His name was Jacques 
Amand; and she eventually adopted him and took him to the 
palace at Versailles, where he was much petted and spoiled. After 
her own first child was born, this small member of the Jacquerie 
was “dropped,” and went back to his humble family, to become 
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a raging revolutionary years later, when the storm broke. A 
fierce young man, filled with obscure resentment, he was recog- 
nised well to the fore in the crowd which attacked the palace in 
October 1789; and he was to lose his life early in the Revolu- 
tionary wars. 

South of La Celle St. Cloud, at Villeneuve I’Etang, late in the 
last century, there still stood, deep in the woods, the grey chateau 
of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, the sad eldest child of Louis XVI. 
Long after her death in exile, the house was pulled down and 
a road was driven over the site. But the country people were 
afraid to go past the place after dark, and there were whispered 
legends that a curse fad lain upon the house of the last of the 
Bourbon line. . 

West of St. Michel, the forest paths take you to Louveciennes, 
a village with a twelfth- and thirteenth-century church and 
several fine country houses of the past. Here, Louis XV gave 
a house to Madame du Barry. It is a small, square chateau, with 
a pillared facade, set back among dark trees in a melancholy, 
walled-in park. Some places seem to harbour definite memories 
of the events which have happened in them, and the stifling 
miasma which hangs over this house is explained by one of the 
terrible stories of the Revolution. 

After the old king’s death, Madame du Barry took for her 
lover, among others, the Duc de Brissac. This man had always 
conducted himself with unswerving loyalty towards Louis XVI, 
and one day during the Revolution, when already under arrest, 
he was set upon by an angry mob and decapitated in a street in 
Versailles. Some of the mob immediately started out on the walk 
through the woods to Louveciennes, carrying the Duc’s head. 
The leaders forced their way into the chateau, found Madame du 
Barry in her salon, and threw the head at her across the table. 
After this delicate compliment they departed; and Madame du 
Barry does not seem to have minded the incident very much. 
The next day, a friend wrote her a note of horrified condolence, 
which she answered at once in a letter which still exists: “I am 
in good health,” she writes. “One does not die of sorrow.” After 
all, why worry about a little thing like that? But she worried 
very much about her money and possessions, which later cost her 
her own head. 

The aqueduct stands just west of Louveciennes, and beyond it, 
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the high road from Versailles to St. Germain descends a steep hill 
which has the strange and lovely name of the Coeur Volant—the 
road of the Flying Heart. Whose heart flew, or why, I have never 
discovered, but at our dreadful date it would be more accurately 
named, the Flying Lorry, at such a pace do these vehicles come 
thundering down the hill. Some of them come from S.H.A.P.E., 
which has one of its centres less than two miles away towards 
Versailles. Here, indeed, are “Shapes which haunt Thought’s 
wildernesses’; and disturb what remains of the forest wilder- 
nesses, too: and trouble the mind with the thought of this fore- 
court of S.H.A.P.E., where the flags of all the nations are set in 
a circle of equality, the flags of England and France cheerfully 
correlated with the hammer and sickle of Russia. 

As you stand on the grass verge of the Coeur Volant, waiting 
interminably for a chance to dart across the road, you have 
immediately behind you the walls and lodge of the Comte de 
Paris’s estate, which stretches uphill as far as the aqueduct. Here, 
the Orléans Pretender to the French throne, surrounded by his 
lively family, waits for what the future may bring. Straight in 
front of you is the seventeenth-century wall of Louis XIV’s 
famous park of Marly, and through the beautiful Ludovician 
gateway the park glimmers in green and gold, like fairyland. 
There, at our topsy-turvy date, you have the possible future 
behind you and the past in front of you, and the present thun- 
dering by with such violence that the earth actually shakes under 
your feet. 

At last, you get across the road and into the park. As you 
move away from the road, silence falls, and peace, in this unfre- 
quented pleasaunce of ghosts and memories. Few people come 
here, and the chateau with its elegant pavilions has long since 
vanished—the actors and properties have disappeared from the 
stage, but the mise en scéne remains: the green plateau where the 
chateau once stood, looking north, and its setting of magnificent 
rounded trees which still dream around the empty place. There 
is a small open-air theatre where no play is ever acted now, and 
a once-famous cascade, now called the Tapis Vert, where the 
silver waters no longer run. Along the high ridge to the south 
and everywhere down to the edge of the park come the crowding 
forest trees, and the air is delicious with woodland scents. The 


park is V-shaped, and at the downhill northern apex, is a stone 
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“bassin” with carven dolphins at play. This was the Abreuvoir, 
through which the fountain waters were returned to the Seine. 
From here, the celebrated stone horses of Marly were taken to 
Paris and set up in the Place de la Concorde. 

The Monarchy has been, as it were, emptied out of Marly, 
and the deserted park is given over to ghosts and to the gods 
of the wildwood. In its green, sunlit spaces there is a sense of 
hidden life, and the solitary walker feels anything but alone. The 
lovely landscape is alive with unseen presences who throng 
around the intruder, watching and following, some with amicable 
intention, others sharply the reverse. 

Louis XIV began building the chateau in 1679. The clearing 
of the site and the speed of construction cost many lives among 
the workmen; and though the architect, Mansart, and his over- 
seers, concealed this great wrong as best they could, the king 
must have known more about it than he cared to say at the time. 
He was guilty of many heartless and ruthless actions in his life, 
and admitted it, with grief, when he was dying. There is poetic 
justice in the total disappearance of this most exquisite of all the 
royal retreats which was fashioned out of the deaths of the poor. 
Even some of the guide-books will tell you erroneously that it 
was destroyed at the Revolution, but actually, it survived until 
the time of Napoleon, when, in 1806, its owner, a rich manu- 
facturer, pulled it down and sold the stones piecemeal. 

The Court life at Marly was always less formal than at Ver- 
sailles. In its easy and intimate atmosphere the king was more 
approachable, and it was a much sought-after favour to be asked 
there. Often, in the past, the heavy royal coach with its gilded 
carvings and six horses would drive down the road from Ver- 
sailles and in at the gates of Marly, above the Cocur Volant, with 
the grim-faced king in wig and tricorne, and beside him, his 
morganatic wife, Madame de Maintenon, whose heroic heart must 
often have felt too sad for flying. Disliked and criticised by the 
frivolous Court, it was her exacting task to support and console 
the ageing king and to bring him back to the practise of his 
religion. He rewarded her by granting her desire for the founding 
of a school for dowerless girls of good family, who might other- 
wise have been left in the plight in which, long before, her own 
young life had begun. The great school was built at St. Cyr, 
seven miles south of Marly. The king ruled France, and Madame 
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de Maintenon ruled St. Cyr, at times becoming exasperated by 
the feminine cacklings from that direction. “There is too much 
talking at St. Cyr,” begins one of her extant letters: surely a mild 
understatement? It was more than unlikely that she, or anyone, 
could stop them talking. But she was adored at St. Cyr, and after 
the king’s death, she lived there for the four last peaceful years 
of her life. 

West of the park the beautiful village of Marly-le-Roi climbs 
the steep slope up to Mansart’s church on the edge of the forest. 
About its perfect proportions there clings an atmosphere of 
mingled holiness and eeriness. Past it, vanishing into the shadowy 
forest, goes Madame de Maintenon’s escape route to St. Cyr. 

Opposite, a little back from the road, is a fine seventeenth- 
century house, for some time the home of the nineteenth-century 
playwright, Victorien Sardou. In the garden, beyond wrought- 
iron gates of great beauty, there used to be a double row of 
stone Sphinxes, brought by Sardou from the Great Exhibition 
in Paris, in 1867. 

One autumn day, an immeasurable time ago, I came from 
La Celle St. Cloud with the dog Gou-Gou, through the russet- 
gold, smoke-scented forest, and across the haunted park. Just 
before the afternoon turned into evening, in a flood of pale sun- 
set light I caught my first glimpse of the Sphinxes glimmering 
beyond the high gates. “Quel gibier bizarre!” thought Gou-Gou, 
his quivering nose thrust through the bars. And I stayed there, 
clinging to the grille with cold hands, utterly enchanted and loste 
to this world. The magic of that moment has stayed with me 
through my life, a talisman carried away from the land of child- 
hood. No matter that the four-foot high Sphinxes were faulty 
after their date and kind: there was a strong childlike element 
in the bad taste of the time, and I am forever grateful to Sardou 
for having put his Sphinxes there to cast a spell upon the passers- 
by. And now, in these days, like all faéry things, they have 
vanished from that garden. 

West of Marly, is Mareil-Marly, with its famous jewel of a 
thirteenth-century church. And beyond, a little before the road 
falls and rises to St. Germain, is Fourqueux, where Victor Hugo’s 
adored little daughter, Leopoldine, made her First Communion 
in the parish church, in 1836. 

Many of the villages are connected with famous names: 
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Dumas; the painter, Sisley; the writers Augier and Turgenev; 
the great actress, Rachel—all had houses in the district. But the 
forest had grimmer inhabitants once. In the days of Gou-Gou, 
the village women, seeing us going to the woods, would warn 
me, “There are wolves in the forest.”’ In those days, just after the 
First World War, this particularly fairy-tale warning was not as 
fantastic as it sounds. Truth is stranger than fiction; and the last 
time a man was devoured by wolves in France was actually in 
October 1918, in a forest in the Haute Vienne. Paris, ringed 
round by her forests, has always been wolf-conscious; and those 
women at La Celle St. Cloud may really have believed that there 
were still wolves in the fle de France. But there is an historical 
record that by 1689 the last wolves had disappeared from the 
forest of Marly, cleared out by the royal hunt. 

Behind Mareil-Marly runs the Ludovician wall of the “chasse 
royale,” happily a time-crumbled wall, with excellent holes for 
those who desire to plunge into the woods. At long intervals, 
there are arched gateways where the royal pavé, entering the 
forest, disappears almost at once under the moss and undergrowth. 
I know of few sights more eerie than those swift-vanishing roads 
where the last absolute rulers of France once rode and drove in 
all their splendour, now obliterated by the brambles and saplings 
of the scented forest. 

In the spring, the glades are white with anemones, and in 
June, there is a wealth of wild strawberries. In the late summer, 

ethe sandy patches are pale purple with ling. Through the bril- 
liant, flickering emerald light, the narrow paths take you up and 
up through the thickets to the highest point, the Croix St. Michel, 
where you can sit on the step of the stone cross and see the deep 
waves of the dark green forest rolling beneath you and mounting 
up the opposite slopes. But in wooded hill-country there are 
always farther horizons, and high up you catch glimpses of 
purple distances flashing their eternal message against the sky. 
This forest is a fugitive in full retreat before modern urbanisation, 
and ringed round with its pressure, but she is a Beckoning Fair 
One, and can still cast the spell of her ancient magic upon the soul. 





oe IGNACE GASTON PARDIES, S.J. 
ou. (1636-1673) 
varn 
‘the Correspondent of the Royal Society 
yt as 
last © DESCRIBE a seventeenth-century scientist as a “progressive 
yin | "T Aristotelian” would apparently be to use a contradiction in terms. 
ged “Progressive” was not the adjective Francis Bacon applied to the 
10se Schoolmen, the Aristotelians of his day. Many modern histories of 
here science imitate the practice of the great Lord Chancellor. They lay 
Sail considerable stress on the struggle waged by the heroes of the Scientific 
the Revolution against Aristotelian obscurantism. No one can deny that 
| such a struggle did take place, yet, in making their point not a few 
historians tend to exaggerate. They conceive the conflict as a clear-cut 
_— struggle between the forces of light and the forces of darkness and forget 
for that in each camp were many twilight figures. Historical research in 
als, recent years has unearthed much information about these undecided 
the ones, the moderns with Aristotelian leanings, the Schoolmen with 
rth. revolutionary urges. It is now generally recognised that without some 
ok I appreciation of the part they played as links between the ancient and 
in the modern learning we cannot have a full understanding of the evolu- 
nes tion of present-day science. Their writings and investigations throw 
5 light on the obscure transitional period between the undermining of 
: the Aristotelian system and the widespread acceptance.of Newtonian 
” physics. And if in the works of one of these scholars of the transition 
rs we find a direct link from Aristotle to Descartes and right on to Newton, 
ril- our understanding of the period will be made all the more clear. In 
ind Ignace Gaston Pardies, the first of the Schoolmen to concede victory ' 
el, to Newton, we have such a man. | 
sep Pardies was born at Pau in the South of France on 5 September 1636. 
ing At the age of sixteen he entered the Society of Jesus. During the course 
are of his studies he showed a special talent for both the philosophical and 
of the physical sciences. As a consequence, he was appointed, after his 
cy. ordination to the priesthood, professor of both philosophy and 
4 nae at the Collége Louis-le~-Grand (Clermont College), 
we aris. 
= It is of interest to consider the kind of science which Pardies had 
ul. learned from his Jesuit professors and later taught in Paris. Basically 
it was Aristotelian, an all-embracing metaphysic of being in which 
physical science and mathematics occupied but a subordinate place. 
Among the textbooks which he followed were Aristotle’s Physica, 
De Coelo et Mundo, Meteorologica, and De Generatione et Corruptione, as 
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well as the commentaries on these works by the Schoolmen. One such 
commentary, that produced at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
by the Jesuits of Coimbra in Portugal, the Conimbricenses, was almost 
certainly used by Pardies. It was a work of particular importance as it 
attempted to take into consideration the discoveries of the “new” 
scientists while adhering to the time-honoured principles and methods 
of Aristotle. From it, indeed, Pardies may well have learned the method 
he followed in some of his own writings. But the science he learned, 
and later taught, was not pure Aristotelianism. Descartes, who had 
himself studied Scholastic philosophy, with the Conimbricenses as one 
of his texts, at the Jesuit College of la Fléche, had considerable influence 
on a number of the French Jesuit-scientists. While not accepting his 
teaching in every detail, they attempted to build up a sort of combina- 
tion of Cartesian physics with the Aristotelian cosmology. Pardies 
followed Descartes, not alone in accepting some of his fundamental 
principles, but also in the interest he displayed in careful, planned 
experiments. 

Pardies, like the majority of seventeenth-century scientists, spread 
his interests over a wide field. He devoted the time which remained 
after his lectures to a variety of investigations and to writing. In 1662 
he published his first book, a study of sundials. This was followed in 
1665 by an astronomical work, Dissertatio de Motu et Natura Cometarum, 
which appeared in both Latin and French editions. Three books, 
Discours de Mouvement Local, Elemens de Géométrie, and La Statique, 
appeared in 1670, 1671 and 1672 respectively. These mechanical and 
mathematical studies are important in showing the “modernity” of 
his approach to science. It is especially noteworthy that they were 
written in French. This was a departure from the practice of the majority 
of the Schoolmen who usually wrote in Latin, the international 
language of science at the time. The books were well received by 
scholars, especially in England where they were favourably reviewed 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. Two of them were 
later translated into English. 

It was Pardies himself who had given a copy of his Elemens de 
Géométrie to Henry Oldenburg, Secretary of the Royal Society and 
editor of the Transactions. He had written to Oldenburg in July 1671 
a short note! in which he expressed a desire to enter into correspondence 
with members of the Royal Society. He promised to send on a copy of 
his most recent publication, the Elemens, as soon as it was available. 


t I wish to thank Dr. I. Kaye, Librarian of the Royal Society, for the facilities 
he provided for consulting the originals of the Newton-Pardies correspondence 
preserved at the Library of the Royal Society, London. The letters have recently 
been published in The Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton, Vol. VI, edited by 
Professor Turnbull (Royal Society, Cambridge University Press, 1959). 
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Oldenburg, always on the lookout for scientific correspondents, was 
very pleased. He replied, expressing his satisfaction at the prospect, 
“especially as those of your celebrated Society have the advantage of 
making, by means of your international correspondence, numerous 
excellent and useful observations on Nature and the Arts.” 

Pardies was not slow in making full use of his new contact. He wrote 
soon again asking the opinion of the Royal Society of a book on 
mechanics he planned to write. He would, he said, “‘find satisfaction 
in so doing, if he might know that his design was approved by the 
Royal Society.” Apparently the project was approved, for two years 
later he published his La Statique. It was given a three-page review by 
Oldenburg in the Transactions. 

Another review which appeared about the same time shows that 
Pardies’ interests were not limited to the inanimate world. It was of 
his Discours de la Connaissance des Bestes, an interesting psychological 
study, published in Paris in 1672. It has been said that the work com- 
bated Descartes’ theories so feebly that many thought it a covert 
defence of them. Pardies’ attempts to destroy this impression can be 
understood when it is recalled that Descartes’ Opera Philosophica, as well 
as a number of his other works, had been placed on the Roman Index, 
donec corrigantur, in 1663. 

Not the least of Pardies’ interests at this period were his investigations 
into the nature of light. He performed numerous experiments with 
lenses and prisms and finally worked out a theory which was in many 
ways similar to the modern wave-motion theory of the propagation 
of light. When Christian Huygens, the great Dutch physicist, visited 
Paris, Pardies discussed the theory with him and showed him the results 
of his experiments. Huygens was impressed when Pardies suggested 
an analogy between light and sound. It is not unlikely that Huygens 
obtained from these discussions the initial ideas for his own wave theory 
of light. Later Huygens referred frequently, in his correspondence and 
books, to the optical researches of Pardies. 

These optical investigations provided the material for Pardies’ 
controversy with Isaac Newton. In February 1672 the Transactions of 
the Royal Society carried A Letter of Mr. Isaac Newton, Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, concerning his new Theory 
about light and Colours. It was Newton’s first published announcement 
of his very important conclusions about the properties of light, which 
were that “lights which differ in colour, differ also in degrees of 
refrangibility,” and “the light of the sun consists of rays differently 
refrangible.” In other words, he maintained that a beam of sunlight 
is a composite, made up of several rays of differently coloured lights. 
Each of these light rays is bent to a different degree when passed through 
a glass prism, and thus are separated from each other and spread out 
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to form a band of colours, the spectrum. Newton described a well- 
planned experiment, his experimentum crucis, in which a beam of 
sunlight was made to pass through two prisms and two perforated 
screens in such a way that the degree of refraction or bending of rays 
of light of a single colour could be observed and measured with 
considerable accuracy. This experiment, he said, fully demonstrated 
his theory of light and colours. As he wrote in a later letter to the 
Transactions, “the Theory which I propounded was evinced to me, 
not by inferring ‘tis thus because not otherwise, that is, not by deducing 
it only from a confutation of contrary suppositions, but by deriving 
it from experiments concluding positively and directly.” Or, as he 
would reply to Pardies and other critics who wished to confute his 
theory by speculations and general hypotheses, “the best and safest 
method of philosophyzing seems to be, first, to investigate diligently 
the properties of things and to establish their existence by experiments; 
then, later, let us go on to hypotheses to explain these properties. For 
hypotheses should only be employed toexplain the properties of things, 
and not to take the place of determining whether these properties 
exist.” It was another statement of his famous assertion, hypotheses non 
fingo. 

Pardies, on reading Newton’s letter could not fail to see that it struck, 
both in method and in conclusions, at the foundations of the accepted 
teaching on optics. He felt, moreover, that Newton had not presented 
sufficient evidence to justify his revolutionary theory. He expressed 
this opinion in a letter which he wrote to Oldenburg on 7 April 1672. 

Newton was pleased at the courteous manner in which Pardies 
expressed his objections. He wrote a reply which, along with Pardies’ 
letter, was published in the Transactions for June 1672. Carefully and 
fully he replied to all the points raised by Pardies. He added some 
necessary iedions to his account of the experimentum crucis. One 
point in Pardies’ letter did not, however, please Newton, and this for 
reasons which may be obvious to us, but were hardly so to the scholas- 
tically-minded Jesuit. Pardies had referred to the theory of light as an 
hypothesis and this seemed to Newton to imply disdain or, at least, 
lack of appreciation. 

Pardies replied almost immediately, thanking Newton for the trouble 
he had taken. He acknowledged that he had misunderstood the account 
of the experimentum crucis. As for his use of the term hypothesis, he could 
only say that it was the first word which had occurred to him. “I 
would like not it to be thought,” he wrote, “that I used such a word 
through contempt.” 

Nevertheless, Pardies was not yet satisfied with all details of Newton’s 
theory. It seemed to him that an equally good explanation of the pheno- 
mena of the prism could be given by the wave theory of Hooke or 
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the diffraction theory of Grimaldi. In making such a suggestion 
Pardies showed that he was still far from grasping the method and aim 
of Newton’s work. Pardies, with his scholastic-cartesian outlook, 
wanted to give a general explanation, in terms of qualities and proper- 
ties of light, whereas Newton, skilfully wielding Occam’s razor, 
would pare away the unessentials, to explain the “what” and not the 
“why” of the phenomena. 

Newton in his reply to Pardies’ second letter, made it clear that he 
had no intention of being tempted into wider fields of discussion, He 
would keep to the narrow path of the experimental method which 
alone, he believed, would lead to real progress in the physical sciences, 
His theory, he wrote, “consists only in certain properties of light, 
without regard to any hypotheses by which these properties might be 
explained.” 

Pardies capitulated. On 9 July he wrote from Paris, “I am quite 
satisfied with Mr. Newton’s answer to me. The last scruple which I 
had about the experimentum crucis is fully removed. And I now clearly 
perceive by his figure what I had not before understood. When the 
experiment was performed after his manner, everything succeeded, 
and I have nothing further to add.” 

It is impossible to say how far Pardies went in his acceptance of 
Newton’s theory. Did it lead to his abandoning “the accepted founda- 
tions of optics” or did he merely classify it as just another hypothesis 
capable of providing a partial explanation of the phenomena? We do 
not know, for on 22 April 1673 Pardies died of a fever caught while 
ministering to prisoners at Bicétre near Paris. He left behind him an 
unfinished manuscript of a work on optics. 

His death did not go unnoticed among his correspondents in England. 
At the end of a review of La Statique, which appeared in the Transac- 
tions for May 1673, Oldenburg wrote that the book was but part of a 
work Pardies had planned, “‘but since the publication of this part of it 
we understand that he hath been prevented and cut off by an untimely 
death; being regretted by those that knew his frankness and strong 
inclinations to promote philosophical knowledge. How far he hath 
indeed advanced these other parts of his design, and whether those of 
his Society, in case he hath made a good progress therein, will take 
care to see it published, we know not but yet hope he hath gone a 
good way therein, and, if so, that his companions will not suppress his 
labours, for the benefit of young students in this kind of knowledge.” 

Pardies was but thirty-seven years old when he died. He had already 
achieved much in his few active years as a scientist. His publications 
were numerous and ofa high standard. He was a first-rate mathematician 
and a skilled experimentalist. His outlook was vigorous and adven- 
turous, and his contacts with Newton, Huygens and other “new 
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scientists” were fruitful. He had already moved a long way from the 
stagnant physics of the Schoolmen. Who can tell what he would have 
done had not a greater knowledge than any that can be gained by 
experiment led him to the disease-filled cells of the prisoners at Bicétre? 

Conor REILLY 


THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE 


Te DE CHARDIN: HIS LIFE AND SPIRIT! tells us that as 
a small boy he was vaguely but strongly aware of a need for 
“one Thing Sufficient but necessary.” At about the age of six he 
felt that something “shone” in Matter: he developed a cult for bits 
of iron—numen inest. In 1899 he entered the Jesuit noviciate at Aix- 
en-Provence, already half-expert in geology. But after a while he 
asked if he should give up his interest in stones for what was purely 
spiritual. He was advised that God “expected the ‘natural’ expansion 
of my being just as much as its sanctification.” He was left holding 
the two ends of the line, God and nature. There are here some slips 
in terms or dates. His noviciate ended in 1901, so he cannot soulile 
have “finished his studies in philosophy and theology” in 1905. After 
teaching physics in Cairo, he returned to do his theology (not some 
“advanced” course) at Hastings, 1909-1912, and was ordained. Already 
his mind had moved from geology to palaeontology and pre-history. 
In the 1914-1918 war he served as stretcher-bearer with the Zouaves. 
His gay audacity and seeming invulnerability led the Arabs to believe 
him protected by his baraka—a preternatural addition to humanity. 
His many decorations included the Legion of Honour. 

In 1919 he met a friend who under the strain of war had lost his 
faith. He could not reconcile science and religion. Teilhard brought 
him back by “expounding his ideas on Creation, Evolution, the 
supreme and active part played in the Evolution of the Cosmos by 
Christ.” Teilhard always saw any upward development as willed and 
controlled by God. This helped to convince him that he must put his 
science to the service of the apostolate “to the Gentiles.” In 1923 
he got leave to accept the invitation of Fr. Licent, who had created 
a laboratory and museum for palaeontology in China. During this 
and later journeys he realised that men of science talked a language 
so different from the traditionally Christian one that their minds seemed 
almost structurally closed to Christian thought. How then preach 
Christianity to them? He felt both that his “special apostolate” was 
to be in Europe, and that he was led by Providence to China. He 


* Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: His Life and Spirit, by Nicholas Corte (Burns 
and Oates 15s). 
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wrote to a cousin: “As you know, I came to China only in the hope 
of being better able to speak of the ‘mighty Christ’ in Paris. I feel 
more and more strongly that it is only this ‘mighty Christ’ who can 
animate all my life.” 

This expression “the mighty Christ’ seemed novel; it was not 
really. Christus totus was as old at least as St. Augustine. Anyhow, the 
Church used often to invent new words such as Homo-ousios, 
Theotokos, Transubstantiation. Probably a man so personal as Teilhard, 
struggling to make his way through the mass of accumulated formulae, 
scientific or theological, will have invented neologisms not imme- 
diately intelligible to either side. He was aware of his limitations. In 
1923 he wrote: “Starting from palaeontology [italics mine], Man is the 
end product of the same biological process as that from which the 
whole tree of living things has grown.” But the secret of man has 

assed beyond this process. It lies in his spiritual soul, to be discovered 
™ “philosophy ne intuition.” What clearer? He observes that within 
the area where he was an acknowledged expert, when a brain has 
become more complicated, you can say: “Here is a man, using thought 
in order to make.’ Why, he cannot observe or explain. Restricting 
himself to what can be observed, as he does to start with in this book, 
he cannot, indeed must not, mention God, creation, soul, sin, man’s 
hereafter, let alone the supernatural. But having observed within his 
limited area, an “upward change (evolution),” he is free to speculate 
backwards, and to suppose that there had always been an evolution. 
Scientists assert that there has been. But why was there anything to 
evolve? Granted the existence of an unexplained something, why was 
it not static? Why move? And move Upwards, even though jerkily 
—for example, there are no more pterodactyls, and how many forms 
of life are we, even now exterminating. And if the observer can only 
me about the past, obviously he cannot do more about the 
uture. Why should the upward movement stop? The scientist, who 
can but form hypotheses about man’s past, certainly cannot dogmatise 
about his future. What, if any, will be his Omega? Since the observer 
could never see the Alpha, Teilhard could only assume that the future 
would follow the line of the past, i.e., in the power of thinking. So 
he imagined a “‘nod-sphere” a sort of thought-envelope enwrapping 
the world. We have never understood this. 

How difficult it is, indeed, for a man possessed of faith, to prevent 
himself from allowing what he is sure of from infiltrating into what 
he thinks may be possible. If this has perhaps happened, it was unfor- 
givable for a B.B.C. disputant to say he was dishonest. No one who 
knew so perfect a gentleman as Teilhard could accuse him of cheating. 
But we regret that this book should have come to be regarded as 
expressing his total mind. It would be quite legitimate to isolate the 
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study of any one phenomenon without taking into account such a 
study from other possible angles. For example, the development of 
art can be studied in terms of paint only, or even through one man, 
say El Greco or Gainsborough, in terms of yellow or blue. But no 
one who has read The Phenomenon of Man should fail to read at once 
Teilhard’s Le Milieu Divin, of which an extract, “The Divinisation 
of our Activities” is to be found in Modern Catholic Thinkers. This is 
much more than a corrective or amplification of the book under 
review. For the Catholic it should be a starting-point, a guiding star, 
for anyone wanting to know the fullness of Teilhard’s thought. There 
can here be no suggestion of an inevitable development from a 
nowhere to a no-whither, but he is altogether in the line of St. Paul, 
especially in Romans viii, and the letters to the Colossians and the 
Ephesians. Teilhard was not afraid of the mysteries that God is, and 
Christ must become, “‘All in all” (1 Cor. xv: 28, Col. iii: 11), nor 
of that “new heaven and earth,” new because Christ has totally 
invested it. The Christian Omega is the Christus totus who, to our 
short sight, is “fulfilling himself, fully, in all things.” We are glad 
that our friend—so gay, so Christianwise optimist, should have prayed 
that he might die on the day of Resurrection, which he did, suddenly, 
on Easter Day, 1955. 

We have now received Mr. B. Wall’s translation of Le Milieu Divin 
(Collins), a title wisely left untranslated, since we have no one word 
corresponding with Milieu, which can mean both “‘centre-point” and 
“ambience’’—Christ form—in Himself fully in me; and Christ reaching 
the full stature of His maturity in all that “is,” visible and invisible. 
The book is half a meditation, but reveals what Teilhard was, incal- 


culably more than The Phenomenon did or could. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


REVIEWS 


THE KIRK 
The One True Kirk, by Ronald Walls (Burns and Oates 15s). 


HE FOURTH CENTENARY of the Reformation in Scotland has 
ye been an occasion for unalloyed rejoicing. This is a little odd 
but the dampness which has characterised the proceedings has resulted 
from a number of factors. The Church of Scotland missions in Africa 
experienced a bad: time early last year and certain energies were 
quite rightly devoted to restoring the balance. There might however 
be other factors, more fundamental embarrassments, in this anti- 
climax of Reformation celebrations. 

If 1960 was the fourth centenary of the initial occasion of disunity 
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and disruption it was also the jubilee of the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference in 1910 which was the first step on the road back to unity 
and the resolution of the substance of faith. 

It is thus particularly apposite that The One True Kirk should be 
published for it is a book which shows us something of the blight of 
the Reformation on the Scottish scene while it exhibits some hope for 
the future. Before enlarging on the general excellence of The One 
True Kirk let it be admitted that while there are pockets of bigotry 
and sectarianism in Scotland the whole climate has altered con- 
siderably, especially in the large cities where sectarianism was once 
most concentrated and deadly. Therefore it would be improper to 
suppose that the Presbyterian is insincere or his motives suspect or 
himself deliberately in error. Mr. Walls’s book indicates without undue 
stress not a few of the spiritual consequences of the Reformation which 
must make all Scots consider wherein that momentous event has 
succeeded or failed. 

To-day the Church of Scotland rumbles with strange debates on 
bishops, on authority and on communion—almost identical with the 
problems which disturbed Mr. Walls’s ministry nearly two decades 
since. In this straightforward sketch of life in a remote Highland 
parish, and of a situation perhaps more peculiar to an earlier age, we 
see a young minister in the midst of a growing perplexity, and, indeed, 
a vital drama. Here we have the Scot acutely portrayed in what might 
almost seem an anachronistic fashion. It shows us the kind of material 
which served Scott, Hogg, Galt and even Susan Ferrier. There is this 
specific difference, however, that the people of the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth or even the nineteenth centuries more nearly understood 
what the Sacraments were in fact, though they were perhaps deprived 
of the full benefits of them. 

Mr. Walls’s restrained treatment of his subject is to be praised for 
we have all known the characters portrayed here and their special 
hunger for the absolute in argument. It has long been characteristic of 
the Scot that he likes nothing better than a long, and preferabl 
involved argument; and it may often appear that he does not so mo 
desire conviction as the stimulation and possibly the acrimony of 
continuous debate. It would have been possible to overdraw this 
picture and to make the lines too incisive. Instead Mr. Walls has used 
his canvas with great delicacy and charity, though he has caught the 
essence of the Scottish dilemma which desires most what it cannot 
have at the present day: authority and universality. 

The author has wisely avoided a too closely conceived discussion 
of theology which is something that can await another opportunity and 
the audience for it that is meanwhile unquestionably growing. Perhaps 


the most significant thing about this book is that it reveals a thinking 
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non-Catholic gradually arriving at the Truth through the awful logic 
of his own position as a minister of the Gospel. We are thus compelled 
to ask ourselves what may be the position of a great many other serious 
and thinking non-Catholics who may be, even remotely, inclined 
towards the Truth without knowing very much what to do about it. 

In fact this is a book to raise a lot of questions: are we, for example, 
making the most of our opportunities in Scotland at this moment? 
The changed attitude towards Catholics, in place of the sectarianism 
which has so steeply declined, combined with the spiritual negation 
which has settled like a haar, suggests a field ripening for the harvest. 

The most obvious tactic for the laity must surely be to widen the 
sphere of their charity and prayers in an effort to understand their 
non-Catholic neighbours. They must now exercise tolerance and be 
interested in interpreting the One True Kirk to people who are so very 
largely not of an opposed faith but of no faith at all. 


MoRLEY JAMIESON 


RESEARCH IN THE CATACOMBS 


The Roman Catacombs and their Martyrs, by L. Hertling, S.J. and E. 
Kirschbaum, S.J. Translated by M. J. Costelloe, S.J. (Darton, 
Longman and Todd ros 6d). 

The Tomb of St. Peter, by M. Guarducci. Translated by H. V. Morton. 
Introduction by H. V. Morton (Hawthorn Books Inc. $4.95). 


HESE TWO BOOKS offer complementary information on much 
Té same material. The former includes a full description of the 
Catacombs, and has to correct the belief, still widely current, that the 
Christians lived in the Catacombs during the persecutions: they were, 
definitely cemeteries. However, they are enormously rich in inscrip- 
tions, many of which are directly related with persons and events 
historically known. Strangely, the interest in them began owing to 
the devotion of St. Philip Neri, though he knew only that in the gal- 
leries under the basilica St. Sebastian was buried. But nothing scientific 
was done till the year 1849, when de Rossi, inspired by Fr. Marchi, 
S.J., began the work which has not yet pen: indeed, new cata- 
combs were discovered in 1926 and 1956, in which the finest Christian 
frescoes were found. Another mistake is corrected in this book—that 
the numerous glass ampullae found by the tombs once contained the 
blood of martyrs. In fact they held oil from lamps, of perfumes which 
were offered by graves. Many may be surprised there is no evidence 
that there were any martyrdoms in the Colosseum, though the horrible 
“games, gladiatorial and other, took place there. Chapter III deals 
with the tombs of the Popes of which the earliest that can be dated is 
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that of Zephyrinus, A.D. 217. This is apparently a sort of focus for the 
burial of a whole series of Popes. A very well-balanced section on the 
tombs and the cult and legends of the martyrs follows: why there were 
martyrs who never had a cult, and how there could be a cult of martyrs 
of whom nothing really was known. There are chapters on the persecu- 
tions and the Roman prisons, on the Eucharist and the administration 
of Baptism; on the life normally lived by Christians and the art of the 
Catacombs. There is of course a chapter on the tombs of Saints Peter 
and Paul, more fully treated of in the following book. There are very 
full notes, forty-four illustrations, eight invaluable plans and cross- 
sections of certain shrines, and a map of the general lay-out of the 
catacombs. 

Professor Margherita Guarducci’s book covers the same ground, 
but, as we might expect from one who has specialised so remarkably in 
epigraphy, devotes a whole chapter to the graffiti to be found in dif- 
ferent parts of the intricate structures beneath St. Peter’s. She has indeed 
the courage to decipher many cryptograms which she discovers there. 
We cannot deny that sometimes letters were given a symbolic value; 
that certain letters could be joined to denote Christian ideas of spirit- 
ual value. We find it harder to assimilate the idea that certain letters 
could be other letters “transfigured” so as to express several thoughts 
simultaneously. We have not the audacity to differ from Professor 
Guarducci’s conclusions, though it would need a no less specialised 
study to convince one of all of them. We hesitate about recognising 
the name of Mary in some of the cryptograms, simply because it 
would imply a cult of Our Lady so early. We may add that no definite 
explanation of the cult of St. Peter and St. Paul on the Appian Way 
is given. Undoubtedly it existed round about the year 258 when the 
persecution of Valerian was on foot, and was probably connected with 
the martyrdom of Sixtus II who was buried in catacumbas, near the 
catacombs over which the basilica of St. Sebastian was to be built. 
Since 217 other Popes had been buried there. We can be more certain 
than ever that St. Peter was buried in the traditional place, but not 
that the bones found there were his. Has their age been tested yet by 
the modern nuclear method? 


THE JESUIT MISSION IN NORTH AMERICA 
Black Gown and Redskins, by Edna Kenton (Longmans 25s). 


HE JESUIT MISSIONARIES among the North American {Indians 
‘aa back Relations to Rome, and of these the late Miss Kenton 
made a selection and a justifiable abbreviation. The period covered is 
from 1611 to 1763 when the Jesuits were banished from the French 
king’s dominions. Mr. David B. Quinn, in a preface to this new 
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edition points out that the earlier Relations may be more lively than 
the later ones, simply because then the Jesuit Fathers were explorers, 
seeing new and astonishing things, and more liable, no doubt, to mis- 
interpret what they saw or were told. Their more settled successors 
could form better judgments and therefore were less exciting. But 
there was always an exploratory fringe of men who belonged, as it 
were, to the earlier generation. It is true that these dedicated men 
do not tell us much about the flowers, trees, animals, even minerals 
of the new lands they were entering: they wanted to Christianise. 
For that, they had to learn totally new languages, and adapt themselves 
completely to the lives of the Indians. This undoubtedly is the right 
method. We have no vocation to Europeanise other civilisations. The 
story of Catholic missions in Asiatic India and China shows how 
disastrous was the attempt to superimpose a Western way of life on 
what existed there, and how all-important it is to enter into the minds 
of those whom it is hoped to convert. Of course the missionaries 
among the Iroquois and other tribes exposed themselves to incredible 
discomforts from cold, and food that was disgusting to them, living 
in horrible huts, and often suffering incredible tortures when captured 
by tribal enemies. By omitting the spiritual history of many of the 
Indian converts, Miss Kenton deprived readers of something more 
than merely “psychological” interest; but to have included everything 
she would have needed to produce a book twice as long as this one of 
$27 pages. It is recognised, however, how suicidal was the policy of 
France (i.e, Madame Pompadour, the Parlement and Choiseul and 
his like) in forcing the reluctant Louis to banish all Jesuit missions from 
what is now Canada. The determined opposition of the Jesuits to 
royal national-absolutism is not, however, mentioned. In any case, 
the book makes fascinating reading: the martyrdom of Pére de 


Brébeuf is as glorious as it is horrible. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Man-Woman Relation in Christian Thought, by Derrick Sherwin 

Bailey (Longmans 30s). 

HIS is a learned investigation into the history of sexual relationships 
"T from the early days of the Church to the present time. Dr. Derrick 
Sherwin Bailey is concerned mainly with the Anglican and Protestant 
traditions and is particularly anxious to suggest ways of avoiding an 
androcentric treatment of the subject. Indeed it is the last chapter of 
the book, “Towards a Theology of Sex” which holds the most interest. 
If there is a weakness in the whole work, it lies in the author’s treatment 
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of marriage as a sacrament; for, although this is discussed minutely, 
the reader is left with the impression that the supernatural is not 
accorded its rightful place. 

To be fair, Dr. Sherwin Bailey examines closely what he calls the 
“One Flesh” relationship; but this is treated from a psycho-physical 
point of view, and he does not afford sufficient importance to the super- 
natural life of the partners as a reflection of the life of the Blessed 
Trinity. Altogether, one has the impression throughout the book of 
a slightly off-centre point of view which, although refreshing, does 
not command total acceptance. 

One interesting theory which he puts forward is that of the essential 
sexual duality of man: “The divine utterance, ‘Let us make Adam,’ 
therefore, is no mere proposal to create, but the initiation of a creative 
act itself—the act whereby Man was brought into existence as a ‘being- 
in-relation’ and a sexual duality. We may state this in another way 
by saying that the Creator’s fiat called into humanity, not an individual 
or isolated individuals, but a community or communities within which 
male and female were constituted in a new and special relation of 
personal equality and complementary interdependence as an image 
of his own Being.” Such a statement, of course, will need to be 
qualified before being fully acceptable to Catholic critics. 

Unfortunately also, Dr. Sherwin Bailey fails to realise the signifi- 
cance of celibacy in the spiritual order and is so concerned to redress 
the traditional status of women, that he goes rather too far in the 
direction of exalting the married status as opposed to that of the 
celibate. However, despite this, the book should be valuable to moral 
theologians, and also to those concerned with the problems of marriage 
guidance. 


Interpretations of American Literature, edited by Charles Feidelson, Jr. 
and Paul Brodtkorb, Jr. (Oxford University Press 15s). 


MERICAN CRITICISM is so workmanlike a business. And if one 

may sometimes doubt whether all its tools are necessary to it, 
there can be no question of the job getting done. Its performance is 
efficient, substantial and thorough. This new “collection of inter- 
pretative essays on major writers, and a few major strains of American 
literature” demonstrates these national work-bench virtues. Beside it, 
most English Symposia present a “‘bitty,” toying appearance. 

The essays assembled by the editors, here, leave the reader with 
positive impressions. He does not feel that, between the cocktails, 
somebody made a witty remark, but that he has been conducted 
through the weighty paces of a worthwhile argument. Calvin S. 
Brown’s disquisition on “The Musical Development of Symbols” in 
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Whitman can be taken as a good example. An organised way of 
saying something new is what marks out the best of these pieces. 
That Whitman, the rude naturalist, the colloquial and prosaic poet, 
should also be a “symphonic” artist composing in a manner which 
looks towards T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets sounds an intriguing enough 
contention. But Mr. Calvin Brown takes the contention (almost, at 
first, an unlikely suggestion) and leaves it established and documented 
—an aesthetic “fancy” notion shown to be a certain fact. 

Scholarship, though, and methodical reasoning distinguish other 
essays here in much the same way. Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Melville, Emily Dickinson, Henry James, Hemingway and 
Faulkner are the colossi re-examined; while those engaged in the 
work of inspection include Lionel Trilling, Allen Tate, and our 
English Q. D. Leavis. 

For serious students of American literature seeking a “home” con- 
temporary perspective of the U.S. nineteenth-century-and-after, 
this is a volume to be recommended. 


The Old Testament and Our Times, by Margaret T. Monro (Longmans 
15s). 

E CANNOT DENY that the Old Testament is not much read 
Wi, Catholics. And we hear at once the question: “Why should 
it be? We have the New! The ‘old things have passed away.’” But 
Our Lord said explicitly that He was not come to destroy (according 
to Knox, “set aside”) the Law and the Prophets; there is no organic 
break between the Faith of the Israelite and that of the Christian. 
There is a God-controlled development, even when, to use St. Paul’s 
strange word (Hebrews i: 6) God “introduces” Christ into the world. 
So we dare not disregard any chapter of the divine history of the 
world. Perhaps an unnecessary difficulty arises from our regarding 
the Old Testament as a book. (Miss Monro herself uses this expression, 
by accident, on p. ix). It is a collection of all sorts of documents— 
statistics, hymns, history of different sorts, mysticism, moral doctrine 
(quite possibly conveyed by fiction). We have to make up our minds 
what sort of literature we are reading: we would not read T. S. Eliot 
as we would read Hansard, nor the Canticle as we would the ritual 
rules in Leviticus. So Miss Monro begins from what she feels are 
nearest to us—the educational Wisdom books. If we feel the pages 
are sometimes rather sketchy, remember that she follows up her 
description of some document with pointers to which passages may 
be worth reading first, and then gives subjects for discussion. Her 
objective is purely practical, so that she cannot spend time over the 
artistic character of documents —the raciness of many of the stories, 


the sublimity or tenderness of many of the psalms or prophets, the 
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vivid realism of so many of the metaphors used. Anyhow, the Hebrew 
mind is so different from ours, that we need all the help we can get, 
and Miss Monro gives us not a little. 


The Tokolosh, by Ronald Segal (Sheed and Ward 6s). 


HE PATHOS of black South Africa is set out in these pages, but 
T wvithout bitterness and in a style strongly reminiscent of Alan 
Paton at his best. As in Cry the Beloved Country, the effect of Ronald 
Segal’s novelette is the greater for the effortless simplicity of its style. 
Its author writes of the weariness of the people in the African 
townships; of the endless way of oppression that is their life; of their 
realisation, quite suddenly, that they can bear no more; of their 
attempt to be done with their burden and of its failure. They are shown 
at the end of this little book as they are shown in its beginning, coated 
with tiredness. At the same time, one recognises, after going through 
its pages, that this will not always be so. The cracks have appeared in 
the fabric of Boer oppression and they cannot be papered over for 
ever. Reading through the lines of Segal’s beautifully told story, one 
is helped to see why. 


The Age of Martyrs, by Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Rev. A. Bull, 
C.R.L. (Chapman 243). 


R. RICCIOTTI’S BOOK covers the period between the first year 
Fr Diocletian’s rule (from which many Christian communities 
reckoned the Age of the Martyrs) to the death of Constantine. We 
think that the book corrects the usual perspective in which this period 
is seen. Diocletian was not a persecutor by nature, but was, not 
unexpectedly, obsessed by the determination to keep the empire, or 
rather the tetrarchy, together. The first sign of persecution came 
when he resolved to stop the infiltration of subversive Manichean 
elements from Persia. Then, after a campaign of pamphleteering, the 
Caesar Galerius, “with whose eyes the omnipotent Augustus came to 
see everything,” gradually unleashed a persecution of Christian soldiers, 
some of whom were downright pacifists. But after this purge came 
the great persecution of 303, and Fr. Ricciotti follows its history from 
region to region, carefully evaluating his sources and helpfully number- 
ing his paragraphs. The numbers in the Index refer to paragraphs, not 
to pages. Diocletian died in 305, and it was soon evident that his 
endeavour to unify the empire could not subsist, and that the persecution 
of the Christians, to which he had so reluctantly agreed, had done 
harm to that very empire. When Galerius, dying of a horrible disease, 
found that he must publish an Edict of Toleration in 311, he actually 
ended by asking the prayers of those whom he had always wished to 
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liquidate and whose God he hated. The author continues the story up 
to the death of Constantine in 337, when at last he had been baptised 
but by the semi-Arian Busgio Eusebius of Nicodemia. His mind was 
not one that could deal competently with theology, but he certainly 
thought that he had been led instinctu divinitatis, and that he was Man 
of God. 


Bitter Herbs, by Marga Minco. Translated from the Dutch by Roy 
Edwards (Oxford University Press 10s 6d). 


ITTER HERBS immediately calls to mind the Diary of Anne Frank. 
B:. this short, sober book the hounding of the Jews in Holland 
during the last war is seen through the eyes of a young girl. She has 
chosen the method of understatement and achieves maximum effect 
in her restrained account of the beginning of the serious persecution, 
the gradual dissolution of her family and her own protracted flight 
from the Germans. The book is just short enough to sustain the 
ered unemotional style without artificiality. In fact, the isolation 
of the girl from her family and surroundings typifies, consciously or 
not, the anguish and isolation of a despised and hunted race. The book 
is illustrated with powerful and rather touching brush drawings of 
Jewish men, women and children, which supply some welcome 
human feeling to this rather austere little book. 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


AUSE OF THE ENGLISH AND WELSH MARTYRS. Pamphlets pub- 

lished by the Vice-Postulation, 31 Farm Street, London, W.1: FORTY 
MARTYRS, with illustrations, 6d., BLESSED JOHN PLESSINGTON, by 
Margaret Waugh, 6d., SEVEN LANCASHIRE MARTYRS, with illustrations, 
9d., BLESSED EDMUND ARROWSMITH, éd., THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
BLESSED EDMUND GENNINGS, with five illustrations, 9d. (Postage 2d. 
extra on each pamphlet.) All profits from these pamphlets will be devoted to 
the Cause of the English and Welsh Martyrs, 


ROVING GOD, A New Apologetic, by Mgr. R. A. Knox. With a Preface 
by Evelyn Waugh. Price 3s., postage 4d. THE MONTH, 31 Farm Street, 
London, W.1. 


tae BAKER, Bookseller, 85 Charlotte Street, London, W 1. 
Catholic Books—New and Second-hand—supplied. Collections 
purchased. 


f pore AT HOME. Work accepted and completed with care and 
efficiency, Barbara Downs, Somerville, Wayside, Danbury, Chelmsford, 
Essex. 


Charge for insertion of small advertisements, 5d per word, minimum $s, prepaid. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 
Orne the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 14 Howick Place, West- 
minster, S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Senda postcard for a specimen copy. 
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Sneezing, dry throat, aching head; cold shivers, 

“ hot sweats, aching limbs, depression . . . these 
symptoms usually mean you have caught either a feverish 
cold or influenza. 


This is what you should do. Go to bed with a hot water bottle; take two 
‘Anadin’ tablets with a hot lemon drink. Keep warm but keep your bedroom 
well ventilated. Continue to take two ‘Anadin’ tablets every four hours or more 
frequently if your doctor advises. 

‘Anadin’ is like a doctor’s prescription. It contains not one but four medically 
approved ingredients to lower your temperature, relieve aches and pains, 
and lift depression. 


Nothing acts faster than AN ADI N 
Anadin Tablets, 20 for 1/11, 50 for 3/9. eben 
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for the Shell motor musicians who pate it. It puts 
your engine to music, it gets rid of the tuneless bangings 
and pinkings that offend the musical motorist’s ear. 

This it does by combining with the carbon déposits that 
all petrols leave in the cylinder and stopping them glow- 
ing, so that they cannot fire the mixture before the piston 
is ready for it. It controls pre-ignition in the most 
melodious way. And it controls misfiring by insulating 
these deposits so that they cannot short-circuit the plugs. 
I.C.A. is more than a song. It’s a miracle. It’s free in 
Shell petrols. And only in Shell petrols. 


Super SHELL”: & ecof te 
























